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UPON THE -*  aE2IA 


Rev. Ms. TEMPLE's Publication, 


IN ANSWER To 


* 


WILLIAM BURGH, r ks L. D. 


N Which is thoroughly conſidered the Argu- 
ments advanced by Mr. TEMPLE, and otber 


Modern Unitarians, zgainſt the Divinity of Jeſus 


Chriſt; and the Unitarian _ Doctrine clearly 


ſhown to be. contrary to the Doctrine of the 


Scriptures, and in which the Doctrine of the 


one Godhead, or Divinity of the Father and the 
Hon, is plainly proved from Revelation, and alſo 


ſhown not to be comrary to Human Reaſon : 
A Work much approved of by many eminent 


and learned Divines of the Eſtabliſhed Church; 


Some of which have ſpoken of it very reſpect. 
fully in Works by them ſince publiſhed, and 


- others have writ very obliging Letters to the 
Author for publiſhing it, particularly one Gentle- 


man, well known in the Literary World, - who 
in his Letter has been pleaſed to entitle it, 


An APPEAL to COMMON SENSE, 


- 


| Publiſhed by the ſame Fes and ſold LD 


by W. NicoLL, St. Paul's Church. _ | 
Yard, oo" and — all the 4 
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As I live at a diftance from the preſs, I hope the reader 
will excuſe the following Errata, which are the prin- 
cipal ones, and that he will be pleaſed to correct them 
with his pen. 


E R R A T A. 


Page 3. line 4. between mankind and ever, inſert in general. 


Page 3 line 24, dele 4s. ; 
Page 8, lipe 8, dele the ſemicolon. . - „ th 
Ditto, line go, for /e this, read 2 his. 


Page 13, line 23, inlert the between of and things. 


Page 15, line 5 dele and. 7 | 
Page , note Fr 


matter ; 
Page 22, line 35, inſert J, between this and think. 
Ditto, line 36, for 0 read not. 
Page 23, line 20, after power inſert a comma, and dele over, 
Page 25, line 3, for demon/trates read demon/trate. 
Page 40, line 27, a comma after that. 
Page 41, line io, a comma after neceſſarias. | 
Page 44, bne 5, dele that. | l 
Page 50, line 13, for which read 4s. . 
Page 33. line 10, for a read 4s. 
Page 87, line 4, for farmer's read farmer. 
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10 rr 1 
Moft Reverend Father in God, 


WILLIAM, 


By Divine Provide nce, 


Lord Archbiſhop | of You. 
My Lonp, 


S it is well known Within the 
A circle of my acquaintance, that 


| I never was addicted to flattexy, 
but that on the contrary, I uſually ſpeak 
truth boldly and with firmneſs; even 


when it militates againſt the opinions 


or. practices of my fuperiors, I may, 
therefore, I hope, without the leaſt ſu- 


ſpicion of diſſimulation, be allowed to 
addreſs your Grace as one of thoſe 


dignified Divines in our Church, who 


in an age of general intemperance, 


pride, extravagance, luxury, — 


and other faſhionable vices, continues 
both by precept and example, to diſ- 


countenance and diſcourage theſe, and 
at the ſame time to recommend and 
practice the contrary, or rather indeed 
to ſet an example of every religious and 
— &- + moral 


4 


iv DEDICATION. 
morel virtue. It is wholly from this 


ronfiderition, that J have taken the Ir 


berty of dedicating to your Grace the 
following ſheets; becauſe, in them, I 


hope I have totally extirpated neceſſity, 
as the abſolute cauſe of all the actions 
of men, and as a moſt plauſtble excuſe, 


pointed out by Dr. Prieſtley, to a giddy 


unthinking multitude, whoſe general 
conduct in life is the very reverſe to 
that' of ' your Grace. If my labours 
herein contribute in the leaſt to effect 
this, and to reſtrain that tide of immo- 
rality which has ſpread itſelf through 
almoſt all ranks 01. people, I have my 

reward; and that they may do this, is 
the earneſt prayer of, 
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TDTDaar Gratt's 


: Met obedient humble Servant, ; 


— ts | 


DAR, Jan. 29. 


e 3 _ JOSEPH. FISHER. 


Waited for Py time after Dr. Prich- 
ley had publiſhed his Treatiſe upon 
Philoſophical "Neceſſity, before I began to 
write againſt it, hoping that ſome other 
Gentleman would have undertaken to an- 
ſwer the ſame; but in this, being, diſap- 4 
pointed, I have written the following 
meets: If they be favourably received by 
the public, and be of any ſervice, how- 
ever ſmall, towards the diſcovery and efta- 
bliſhment of truth, the end of their bein 
ublifhed, is in ſome meaſare anſwer 
cannot but look upon the Doctrine of 
Philoſophical Neceſſity as falſe, and alſo 
as very dangerous 10 the community, if 
ymverſally embraced with all its conſequen- 
ces, and more eſpecially ſo, in this a e of 
general diſſipation and depravity: Ia an 
age, when to uſe the words of a „ 
= ih 3 | and. 


vi PREFACE. 


- and learned divine K A fpirit of idleneſs 
*« and diſſipation, of luxury and intempe- 
„ rance, hath pervaded, and in ſome ſort 
. infected all ranks and degrees of people.“ 
Ihe truth of this paſlage is viſible and ap- 
Parent, though truly lamentable. If then 
we the inhabitants of theſe Kingdoms be 
thus idle, diſſipated, luxurious, and 1 in- 
. Which is, alas, too true! with 
what :Þ Gulible, cxcuſe does the Doctrine 
of Neceſſity futniſh us, whether conſidered 
| as a nitional, body, or as individuals? It 
that dodtrine be true, it follows that this 
idleneſs, diffi pation, &c, as well as every 
| other falhionable vice now practiſedamongſt 
us, Were all app pointed, "decreed, and ne- 
5 celſitated to be; and in this very age, and 
| , at this ye y 2 time too, as they are all venta 
1. which d. no z pf bly be otherwiſe: and 
if allo, that God is the author and only 
6 cauſe of all theſe faſhionable vices and 
(| evils; that they all tend to produce the 
4 gegen ſum of good poſſible, which could 
9 not be attained by any other means. If ſo, 
. 55.4 is, or can be to blame? I hope every 
| one, however vicious in inclination, or in 
practice, if he turns his thoughts inward, 
and e examines the intellectual 


a Dr. Cooper - Archdeacon of York, in bie Tn, | 
lent int ch delivered to the Clergy « at York, May. To 
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powers of his own mind, will perceive 


that he has a principle of free agency with- 
in him, a power of choice and-felt-deter+ 
mination, enabling him to xeſiſt, reſtrain; 
and overcome ſuch, vicious inelinations 
and practices, inſomuch that he alone, and 


not neceſlity, is blameable for his vicious 


conduct. The predominant vice at pre- 


ſent ſeems to be pride, which ſtimulates 


every perſon almoſt without exception, to 


vie with his ſaperiors in pomp, parade, 


and extravagance. To ſupport theſe, men 


are naturally tempted to break their pro- 


miſes, agreements, bonds, oaths, and 
moſt ſolemn engagements; in ſhort, to 


be guilty of every ſpecies of fraud and 


oppreſſion. From hence, ariſe bankrupt- 
cies, duels, ſuicides, now ſo common 


* 


amongſt us. I am really grieved to ob- 5 


ſerve, that examples of this kind are ſet 
to the lower claſſes of people, by thoſe of 


high rank, who with to be called the po- 
lite and faſhionable part of mankind, and 
who ought particularly to ſet examples of 
every thing which is praiſe-worthy. Do 


not we fiud many in very high walks of 


life, perſons of large independent fortunes, 
as well as perſons in the moſt eminent and 


dignified places, who live above their in- 
comes, by conforming themſelves. to the 


preſent deſtructive mode and faſhion of 
pride and extravagance; ſo that if their ſer- 


vants 


— 


in the ſame gay, 
geant manner, as-they themſelves do, they 
muſt be diſmiſſed their ſervice? Nay (what 

1 am. the/\moſt ſorry fot) the ey ſame 


Mm PREFACE 


vants * attendants do notlive and appeat 
ſplendid, and extrava- 


gaicty, the ſame pompous appearance, and 
the ſame exceſs, have ſeized upon many 
ot the Miniſters of the. Church of the 
humble and lowly Jeſus; nay, even many of 
the Prelates thereof 3 ſo that pride, pomp, 


and an extravagant and ſplendid appear- 


ance, are become requilites, almoſt indi- 
ſpenſibly neceſſary to obtain preferment in 
Church or State, whilſt modeſt merit, a 
frugal behaviour, and a decent, but plain. 
appearance, are frequently kept down in 


the loweſt offices and employments, and 
almoſt wholly precluded all poſſibility of 
riſing, becauſe the mode of living, and 
the appearance of perſons endowed witty 
theſe virtues, are too low for the notice of 
the 


cat and gay. It is very true, we: 
have (bleſſed be God) examples in high 


contrary \to. this. Indeed, if we bad not; 
we ſhould probably before this, have been 
as. Sodom and Gomorrah; for whenever 
idleneis, diſſipation, extravagance, luxury, 
and intemperance, with other vices now | 
faſhionable amongſt us, become univerſal 
or nearly ſo in 051 kingdom or ſtate, one 
my. venture to foretell the downfall and 

| Dk 


life, both in Church and State, which are | 


_— 
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_ entice and impending ruin. I have as 


PRE F AC E. it 
deſtruction thereof are near at Hand, nd 
that they wil certainly happen very ſoon, 
unleſs a ſpeedy and effectual reformation 
intervene. Notwithſtanding this, let it 
be obſerves, that theſe vices, however fa- 
ſhionable or prevailing, were not" neceſſa - 
rily appointed and decreed to become thus 


alm general; on the contrary, if true 


humility, frugality, fobriety, &c. were 


adopted in general by geen high life, 


the eee and practice ud forn de! 
ſcend through the lower ranks of 3 
For 1 will venture to maintain this as 4 
certain truth; that if learning, know 
ledge, induſtry, frugality, and ſobriety, 
were as great and as fure recommendations 


to preferment and employment in lacra- | 


tive offices, as pomp,” a ſplendid appear- 
ance, gaicty, and extravagance are, an 


effectual reformation would quickly enſue; 


becauſe theſe virtues would then be a cer- 


| tain means of procuring'a decent fab- 


ſiſtence and ſupport for the men endowed. 
therewith ; and alſo for their families de: 
pending upon them. I declare, that 1 
ſay not this out of envy, diſappointment, 
or deſpair, but becauſe I believe the whole 
of what I have above aſſerted to be true; 
and what if reduced into immediate aud 
general practice, may ſave the nation from 


Wd as I wiſh for, - becauſe 1- have-as 
much 
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much! as will. maintain my family and my: 
felt. wich all the pecetfarics of lifes, asd 4s 
to what ate called the conveniences of lite, 
they ſeldom add to gur real happineſs, and 
therefore may be called in ſome ſenſe, the 
ſuperſluities thereof. IF obtained. More 
than I hayg, I would receive it thankfully, 
and would endeavonr to uſe the fame pro—- 
mY as becomes. a Chriſtian, by making a 
better proviſion for my children, than l now - 
can do with what I now enjoy; and with 
the reſt, I would endcavour to alleviate the 
diſtreſſes of my fellow- creatures. Riches 
may be deſireable for ſuch ends as theſe, 
but I hope I ſhall never anxiouſly deſire 
more than I have for any end whatever; 
There is only one thing 1 earneſtly with 
for in this world, with a temporal view; 
which is, to have as much as I now poſſeſs, 
1 in a higher and more healthy country, - 
. uch an one as my native country is, ſo 
that Linight enjoy a better ſtate of bodily 
- health than I now do, and a better than 1 
probably ever ſhall do in ſo low, flat, and 
foggy a country as this is where I now _ 
live. I ſhall only add, that I beg to in- 
torm the reader, that I have (in the fol- 
lowing ſheets) ſtudied two things as much 
as poſſible. The one is brevity, which 
aroſe in part from want of time, of which 
I have but little to ſpare, from doing the 
duty of nnn. 
0 
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Xl 
alſo. attending 2 ſchool. The other is, 


22 of 5 — Which I think is ne- 


for every one to regard, who writes 

for the public, becauſe an anthor ſhould 
write to inform his readers, even the moſt 
ignorant of them, rather chan to puzzle 
and confound them, by attempting to 
adorn and embelliſh his writing with af- 
fected expreſſions, or flights of oratory, in 
order to ihew his own learning W | 
of ſtyle, 
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8 ſoon as I ſaw an advertiſement of The Doc- 

c trine of Philoſophical Neceſſity illuſtrated, 

by ſo learned and ingenious a man as Dr. 
Prieſtley; an earneſt d-fire for information 
concerning that ſubjet, induced me to purchaſe the 
book, ſuppoſing that the moſt likely and probable, as 
well as the moſt ſtrong and convincing arguments, that 
could be brought to ſupport the doctrine, would be 
contained in the ſame, And to ſpeak ingenuouſly, I 
was not diſapyointed, for I found the doctrine ſupport- 
ed by a train of arguments in a great meaſure new, and 
many of them ſurprizingly ingenious. Yet I am ſo far 
from being convinced of the truth of the Doctrine of 
Philoſophical Neceſſity thus illuſtrated, that I am more 
convinced of the falfity gf that doctrine, and more 
firmly rivetted in my belief of the contrary fince I have 
read Dr. Prieftley's book. Becauſe ſince the ſubject has 
been undertaken without effect, by a man of fo great 
natural as well as acquired abilities, and aſſiſted by a 
library of ſo many valuable books, ancient and mo- 
dern; I conceive the doctrine to be incapable of any 
tolerable clear demonſtration, and to be founded in 
error. In conſequence of theſe things, I have made 
the following inquiry into the doctrine of philoſophical 
neceſſity as illuſtrated by Dr. Prieftley, at the ſame 
time endeavo.ring, to point out the many and various 
I $i, B errors 
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errors therein attempted to be ſupported, together with 
the bad conſequences arifing to individuals, as well as 
to the people at large, from ſuch erroneous doctrines 
being cordially embraced as truths, and reduced to ac- 
tual practice in ſocial life. How far the execution of 
ſuch my intention is performed in a candid and impar- 
tial manner, I leave to the judgment of the public, 
whilſt I can truly declare, that I have endeavoured as 
much as ] poſſibly could, to diveſt myſelf of any pre- 
judices-1 may have imbibed either from education or 
preconceived opinions, during the time of ſuch my en- _ 
quiry, becauſe I am fully convinced that truth ought to 
be embrace when clearly diſcovered, however contrary 
It be to what we believed before, I am alſo very ſenſible 
of the great danger of prejudice arifing from opinions 
formerly entertained, together with the extreme diff 
culty of wholly eradieating that natural bias. I there- 
fore reſolved, wherever things appeared to be in ſome 
meaſure dubious, or ſupported by reaſons almoſt equal; 
in ſuch a caſe to give up the point in favour of the do- 
trine of neceffity. This method of practice I adopted, 
in order to throw (as it were) ſome weight into the op- 
ite ſcale, thus endeavouring to bring the bias or pre- 
Judice arifing from pre-conceived opinions to an equili- 
brium. 4 
With this reſolution, I ſhall enquire into, or ex- 
amine every ſection of Dr. Prictiley's Doctrine, afſent- | 
ing to every thing he advances, as far as conviction _ } 
or apparent truth will permit. And where I am diſſen- | 
"tient, I hope this declaration, that I am very clear of 
my being totally free from rancour or hatred againſt 
Dr. Prieftley or his doctrine, will be a ſufficient apolo- — 
gy. With a mind, I truft, in the ſtate above deſcribed, | 
Per upon the firſt ſeftion, which Dr. Prieſtley en- 
titles A true State of the Queſtion reſpecting Liberty 
« and Neceſſity. He ſays, “one of the chief ſour- 
« ces of the difference of opinion reſpecting the ſub- 
„ ject of liberty and neceſſity, and likewiſe of much | 
« of the difficulty, that has attended the diſcuſſion of it, 
«& ſeems to have been a want of attention to the proper 


6 ſtating of the queſtion,” | 


24 


_ - 


; "ES . 
The Doctor then to ſtate it, and ſays, - 
(page 2d) ** In the firſt place I would obſerve, that 
« allow to man all the liberty or power that 7s poſſible 
« in itſelf, and to which the ideas of mankind ever 
« go, which is the power of doing whatever they will 
*« or pleaſe, both with reſpe to the operations of their 
* minds and the motions of I, * uncontrolled by 
% any forei rinci ple or cauſs. Thus every man is 
oe 1 Ire 8 = u thoughts to whatever ſubject he 
«« pleaſes, to conſider the reaſons for or againſt any 
*«« ſcheme or propoſition, and to reflet them as 
* long as he ſhall think proper, as well as to walk 
* wherever he pleaſes, and to do whatever his hands 
« and other limbs are capable of doing. | 
The above words expreſs all the liberty I ever ſhall 
contend for, as belonging to man. Every idea I can 
conceive to conftitu:e man's liberty, and to make a free 
lelf- determining agent, ſeems to be fully expreſſed, and 
without reſerve- ſet forth in the above-cited words, If 
man be allowed ** all the liberty or power that is poſ- 
« ſible,” it is certainly poſſible for the Supreme Being. 
who 1s omnipotent or 47; — to create min a free 
ſelf· determining agent, and alſo / poſſible in itſelf” to 
give him power to act, think, and determine as freely, 
and with as much liberty as man can expreſs in words, 
or even poſſibly conceive in imagination, If we affert 
this to be impoſſible, we limit and confine almighty - 
power, by making it unable to effect what man can 


have a plain notion of, and can comprehend in idea at 


leaſt, and therefore what does not imply a contradiction. 
Since then Dr. Prieftley allows man ** all the liberty 
« poſſible,” I am induced from his own words, to con- 
clude him an abſolute Antinecefſarian, even in oppoſi- 
tion to his own doctrine. I would not with any man to 
{ay more for liberty than Dr. Prisſtley has ſaid in the 
words above cited; yet, it is plain, (though this is 
the firſt part of his ſtating the queſtion, and is entirely 
to my ſatisfaction) that we only agree in words, whilſt 
our notions are extremely different, as the ſequel demon- 
itrates, by which our meanings are made more explicit. 
In the next place (pages 2d 7 3d) Dr. Prieſtley gives 
WP us 
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us the words of Mr. Hobbes, which he calls . a clear 


and happy illuftration of this ſubject. 1 ſhall there- 


fore, I hope, be excuſed, if I confider this illuſtration 
as entirely cc-inciding with Dr. Prieftley's ſentiments 
on the matter. Mr. Hobbes, as cited by Dr. Prieſtley, 
ſays, liberty is the abſence of all impediments to 
action that are not contained in the nature and in- 


„ trinßic quality of the agent. As for example, water 


* is ſaid to deſcend freely, or to have liberty to de- 
«© ſcend by the channel of the river, becauſe there is 
* no impediment that way, but not acroſs, becauſe the 
banks are impediments: And though the water can- 


Z not aſcend, yet men never ſay it wants liberty to 


* aſcend, but the faculty or power, becauſe the impe- 
« diment is in the nature of the water and intrinſi- 
„ cally.” This example of water, here brought for ſo 
clear and happy an illuftration of this ſubject,” ap- 
pears'to me nothing to the purpoſe, . The definition of 
liberty here given, is“ the abſence of all impediments 


- to action, that are not contained in the nature and 


« intrinfic quality of the agent. Now as water 


in 


Water, as well as all matter u hatever that we are acquaint» 
ed with, is incapable of being an agent in any caſe whatever, un- 
Jeſs it be firſt ated upon, and therefore the nature and intrinſie 
quality of water is wholly paſſive, and can only act as influenced, 
or acted upon firſt by ſomething elſe. For though Dr. Prieſtley 
in his Diſquiſitions on Matter and Spirit, obſerves that a ſyſtem of 
matter, organized in a particular manner, may poſſibly become 


active and percipient; yet, granting this for the fake of argue 


ment, activity and perception certainly are not natural and in- 


trinſie qualities of water, or other matter conſidered as ſuch, be- 


cauſe univerſal experience demor ſtrates to us that every thing 
which we call common dead matter, as water is, never ſhews the 
leaſt ſigns of being endowed with a power of perception or acti- 
vity, but will continue in its preſent ſtate till ated upon by ſome- 
thing foreign to itſelf, and whether that thing acting, be called 
attraction, repulſion, or whatever elſe; yet it is allowed, I be- 
lieve, by every one to be ſomething foreign to the dead matter, 
and not ſomething within itſelf, or not to be an inherent property 
and intrinſic quality of the ſame. For though Dr. Prieſtley argues 
with Mr, Locke, that thinking and perception may be ſuperad- 
ded to certain ſyſtems of matter, yet neither they, nor I believe, 

55 s ; . any 


the example is to be confidered as the agent. The 
« nature and intrinſic quality” of water, as well as of 
all other matter, is certainly (according to Sir Iſaac 
Newton) a vis inertiz, power of inactivity, or power 
of reſiſting all, and every manner of change from its 
preſent ttate, whether it be a ſtate of reſt or motion, 
which power bf reſiſtance (whether it be called nature 
intrinſic, quality, or whatever elſe) is always propor- 
tional to the maſs or quantity of matter, and requires a 
proportional force to overcome it. The nature and in- 

trinſic quality of water, (I ſay) once at reſt, like all 
other mutter is, to continue in its preſent ſtate, without 

either being at liberty, or having a natural and inherent 
| power, to aſcend or deſcend, unleſs by ſome extraneous 
force impreſſed or acting upon it, ſo far is it from 
being at liberty to deſcend by its own nature, when all 
impediments to action are removed that are not contain- 
ed in its own nature. If water once be at reſt, it will 
for ever remain ſo, unleſs the vis inertiæ or power of 
refitance be overcome by ſome adequate force or 

wer. | Tf 

+. But it may be ſaid, gravity or attraction will cauſe it 
naturally to deſcend; True. But gravity and attraction 
are only mere terms invented to expreſs that force, where- 
by bodies mutually gravitate to, or are attracted by, one 
another. And whether that force be called gravity," at- 
traction, repulſion, magnetiſm, electricity, or other 
power, the cauſe is latent, and I believe hitherto” un 
known tothe greateſt philoſopher upon earth, unleſs it be 
(which appears to me very probable) a continued exertion 

of the Almighty's power and will, which, if ſuſpended, 
water, once at reſt, would probably have no natural li- 
berty to deſcend, nor any matter the leaſt power to al- 
ter its preſent fituation, whether of motion or ref; If 
then man has no more inherent liberty or power of -ac- 
tion than water has of deſcending, as compared in this 
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any other modern philoſopher will ſay that every part and par- 

ticle of matter has theſe properties or qualities naturally or in- 
trinſically, but only as properties which may poſſi ly be ſuper- 
adecd to certain organized ſyſtems of matter, 


example 
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or power, ſo exerted as to overcome their natural in- 
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Fieftley gives « as a clear and 
& happy illuſtration of this ſubject,” it neceſſarily fol- 


bos, that they are both merely paſſive, and have nei- 


ther of them wy liberty or power whatever of acting, 
| acted upon by ſome extraneous force 


activity or power of refiftance; no matter what that 


force or power be called, whether with the old philoſo- 


phers it be called an occult quality, or with the moderns it 
be called gravity, or with Dr. Pricfiley it be called a mo- 
tive, as the real or primary efficient cauſe of this occult 
quality, of gravity, and of the. motive, are all equally 
unknown. After this citation from Mr. Hobbes, Dr. 
Prieftley quotes ſomething from Mr. Wollafton, and 


Mr. Locke, both Antineceſſarians, and endeavours to 


ſhew that all the liberty the latter contended for, he 
is far from diſclaiming, that is, a liberty of ſuſpend- 


% ing our determinations.” (page 5th.) Only be ſo 
= then as to allow man the liberty of executing or 


ſpending his determinations at his owa pleaſure, and 
it is all l aſk. But here I am ſenſible, our thoughts or 
ideas of the meaning of theſe words are different, though 
we both acknowledge the truth of them, becauſe Dr, 


Prieftley ſays, (page 6th,) “ That a determination to 
46 ſuſpend a volition, is in fact, another volition ; and 


40 therefore, according to Mr. Locke's own rule, muſt 


44 be determined by the moſt preſſing uncafineſs; as well 


« as any other.” The firſt part I admit to be true, but 
in oppoſition to the laſt part, here called Mr. Locke's 
rule, I maintain that man has it in his power to have twenty 


volitions, or willings, ſucceſſiv-ly one after another; 
-and if they all be within the ordinary power of man to 


effect, that he is at full liberty to execute or fuſpend, all, 
or any number of ſuch volitions ke pleaſes, 'if not inter- 


- Tupted by Almighty God, without being under any ne- 
© cefſity whatever of being always determined by the moſt 


preſſing uneaſineſs, though he may be ſo in general. 
Can any man examine his own mind and intellectual 
wers, and then calmly and deliberately aver for. a 

truth, that though he is determined by the moft preſſing 


uneaſmeſs and defire, to eat victuals ſet before him, 


_- when 


when he is very hungry, yet that he cannot 


deſire for a very little time? Every one, I dare ſay, 
will allow man to have this power of thus refraining, and 


conſequently, that he is not under any neceſſity of be 


ing always determined by the moſt preſſing uneaſineſs 


but that he can, when he pleaſes, fuſpend ſuch deter-. 


mination by ſome power which. he experiences to be in 


bimſelf. But Dr. Prieſtley adds (page 6th), If any 


« man voluntarily ſuſpends kis determination, it 15 not 
c without ſome motive or reaſon : As for inſtance, be» 
« cauſe he is apprehenſive of ſome ill conſequence ariſe 
„ing from a haſty and inconſiderate reſolution,” 
Pray, what ill conſequence can the hungry man, with 
good victuals be fore him (as in the above example) ap» 
prehend, if he immediately indulge himſelf and eat, 
any more than if we ſuppoſe him reſolutely to ſuſpend 
his determination, and to refrain eating for the ſpace of a 
minute? It ſhould be here obſerved, that I do not ſup» 
poſe him for the ſpace of that minute, which he refrains, 
to be deliberating whether he ſhauld eat or not, for fear 
of any ill conſequence whatever : As for inſtance, for 
fear the victuals ſhould be-poiſoned, or any other, but 
merely to demonſtrate that he is totally at liberty, and 
that he has it in his power to determine within himſelf, 
either to eat, or to refrain eating at pleafure, any mo- 
tive, even the moſt preſſing uneaſineſs notwithſtanding. 
But it may be ſaid, if he determines not to eat, there is 
ſome motive or reaſon which influences him, and the 
motive here, 1s, that he may ſhew his liberty or-power 
to refrain: I will grant this motive, and as the doc - 
trine of neceſſity, as maintained by Dr: Prieſtly, ap- 
pears to be founded entirely on motives, which con- 
ſtantly and neceffarily influence man's mind; I ſhall 
take that word into confideration by and by, and ſhew 
that no ſuch neceſſity as he contends for, can neceſſarily 
reſult from any mechanical motives whatever. After Dr. 
Prieſtley has allowed to man the power of doing what- 


ever he wills or pleaſes, “ uncontrolled by any foreign 


«« principle or cauſe,” (as in page 2d) he now, page 
7th, in ſtating the ſame queſtion, endeavours to ſhew 
1 | what 
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what , or rather power he ſuppoſes man not to 

have, all the liberty, or rather power (ſays he) that 
I ſay a man has not, is, that of doing ſeveral things 
« when all the previous circumftances (including the 
7 ſtate of his mind, and his views of things) are pre- 
„ ciſely the ſame. - What 1 contend for, is, that with 

e the ſame ſtate of mind, the ſame ftrength cf any par- 
„ ticular paſſion ; for example, and the ſame views 
* of things, as any particular object appearing equally 
deſireable, he would always voluntarily make the ſame 
& chojce, and come to the ſame determination: For 
* inftance, if I make any particular choice to-day, [ 
« ſhould have done the ſame yefterday, and ſhall do the 
« fame to morrow, provided there be no change in the 
« ſtate of my mind reſpecting the object of my choice. 
6 In other words I maintain, that there is ſome fixed 
«, law of nature reſpecting the will, as well as the other 
«© powers of the mind, and every thing elſe in the con- 
6ſt itution of nature; and conſequently, that it is ne · 
ver determined without ſome real or apparent cauſe 
«« foreign to itſelf, 7. e. without ſome motive of choice, 
4. or that motives influence us in ſome definite and in- 
& variable manner; ſo that every volition or choice is 
% conſtanily regulated and determined by what precedes 
«© jt; and this conſtant determination of mind, ac- 
«cording to the motives preſented to it, is all that 1 
„ mean by its neceſſary determination. I hope, the 
Doctor will excuſe me, When I ſay 1 cannot believe 


both parts of his ſtate of the queſtion, becauſe they ma- 


niſeſily contradict one another. I ſh-Il here ſethis own 
words in each part, in direct oppoſition on paper, and 
ſhall leave the reader to judge how far they are contra- 


Page zd. Page 7th and 8th, 


I allow to man all the TI maintain that there is 
liberty or power that is ſome fixed law of nature, 
poſſible in itſelf, and to reſpecting the will as well 
which the ideas of man- as the other powers of the 

| 5 | Kind 


— 


—— 
kind ever go, which is the mind, and ery thing 
power of doing whatever elſe in the conſtitution of 
they will or pleaſe, with nature, and confequently. 
reſpect to the operations of that it is never determined 
their minds, and the mo- without ſome real or afpipa-" 
tions of their bodies, un- rent cauſe foreign to itself 
controlled by Foreign that is without ſome motive 
principle or aſa - of choice, ; 


I really cannot underſtand how the . operations of 
* men's minds and motions of their bodies can be un- 
controlled by any foreign prineĩple or cauſe; and 
yet the mind never be determined without ſome real or 
apparent cauſe foreign to itſelf, Dr. Prieftley ſays, 
« uncontrolled * by any foreign cauſe; then ©© never 
* determined without ſome foreign cauſe: But this laſt 
-is explained by adding, that is without ſome motive of 
choice. Admitting then this motive of choice to be al- 
ways the determining-eauſe : it is either foreign to 
the mind, or it is not. If the motive or cauſe, which 
determines the mind be foreign to it, then the mind is 
certainly determined and controlled by ſome- foreign 
cauſe, for it cannot act otherwiſe, by reaſon of ſome 
motive, cauſe, or thing foreign to itſelf, which con- 
trolls and neceſſarily determines it. But if the deter- 
mining cauſe or motive be not foreign to the mind, then 
it muſt be the mind itſelf, which determines according 
to its own pleaſure and choice. In ſuch a caſe, the mind 
is uncontrolled and undetermined by any foreign principle, 
cauſe, or motive. In either caſe, this motive of choice 
appears to me point blank, oppoſite to one of the Doc- 
tor's aſſertions above-mentioned. And as it is not op- 


To controll, from the French word controller, ſigniſies to 
overlook, obſerve, or ſuperintend. Yet it has alſo frequently 
another meaning, viz. to find fault with binder or reſtrain; 
and, in this laſt ſenſe, Dr. Prieſtley appears to have uſed it in 
bis writings, as will, appear plainly from this place; aud alſo, 
from pages 35 and 49, as well as from page 113, &c, of his Diſ- 
quiſitions on Matter and Spirit. I therefore have admitted and 
uſed the word in the laſt ſenſe throvgheut this work, Sa 


* Ew 
poſite to the latter, it muſt be to che firff ; certainly then 
the mind is frequently determined by its own inherent 
power of choice, uncontrolled by any cauſe or motive 
of choice foreign to itſelf. Befides, Dr. Prieſtley main- 
tains ** that motives influence us in ſome definite and 
* invariable mann-r ; ſo that every volition or choice, 

* is conſtantly regulated and determined by what pre- 
1 cedes it ;” that is, as he afterwards explains himſelf, 
* determined according to the motives preſented to it.” 
What the Doctor means by his motives, which he main- 
tains to be capable of exerting ſuch an amazing and ex- 
traordinary force and er, as conflamly, definitely, 
and invariably to wo and determine the volition - 
(or choice as he explains the word) of every man's 
mind in every action and event, I cannot ſay. Neither 
does he ſay, whether his motives are bodics or no bo- 
dies, entities or nor=entities ;. nor whether he means by 
the word motives, any things really exiſting in nature, 
or merely creatures of the imagination, or what ſeems 
moſt probable, whether it is net a word he uſes without: 
any certain meaning whatever; or, if it have a mean- 
ing, whether it is not ſynunymous with cauſes, as he 
. ſeems to explain the word, (page 8th, lines 1, 2, 3.) If 
ſo, it is ſomewhat ſtrange for ſo ingenious and learned a 
philofopher, to account for ſuch prodigious effects, as 
the volitions of a man's mind, are in themſelves, and 
are found by experience to be capable of producing, by 
ſaying, that they are conſtantly and invariably deter- 
mined by motives or cauſes, without ſaying what theſe: 
motives or cauſes are. If I was requeſted to account. 
for any phznomenon in nature; for inftance, eclipſes 
af the ſun or moon, it would be a ſmall ſatisſaction to 
ſay, they arite from (or in Dr. Prieftley's words, are 
conſtantly determined by) motives or cauſes, without 
aſſigning any cauſe whatever, If this method of philo- 
ſophizing be ſufficient, every thing in the univerſe may 
be eafily accounted for, by mentioning the word cauſe, 
Thus, motives or cauſes, may be made to do every 
thing, far more than ever Whiſton made his comets do; 
though out of one, he affirmed this earth to have been 
created; and that it was drowned by another at 2 
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flood; and has even threatened it with a more dreadful 
cataſtrophe ſtill, from a third, viz. a general confla- 
gration. But there is this difference, Mr. Whifton's 


comets are real bodies in nature, capable of great and 


aſtoniſhing effects, as ſecondary cauſes ; whereas, Dr. 
Prieftley's motives are non-entities in nature, unknown 
and inexplicable what they are or how they act, and 
conſequently karmleſs and not much to be feared, 
Whatever the DoQtor's motives be, -if they are allow- 


ed to influence the mind of man in ſome definite and 
invariable manner, and neceffarily to determine its vo- 


Iittions or choices, (which, by the» by, I have before 
ſhewn in the caſe of a very hungry man, &c. they are 
not) I think he ſhould define them, and explain what 


they are: As they influence the mind of man in a ne- 


 ceſſary, definite, and invariable manner, they muſt be 
the neceſſary, definite, and invariable cauſe of that ef- 
fe, and conſequently the cauſe muſt be equally definite 
and invariable, otherwiſe it is inadequate to the effect. 
From hence, I am induced to ſuppoſe it eaſy for Dr. 
Prieftley to explain what thoſe definite and invariable 
cauſes or motives are; though I confeſs, I can form 

probable conjecture about the matter, | 


After the queſtion is fiated as above, Dr. Priefiley - 


draws this conclufion, 4 that how little ſo ever the 


5 bulk of mankind may be apprehenfive of it, or ſtag- 


«« gered by it, according to the eſtabliſhed laws of na- 
«© tyre, no event could have been otherwiſe than it has 
„been, is, or is to be. And this conclufion he 


draws from the premiſes, where he makes ſome un- 


known powers, or occult qualities, which he calls mo- 
tives, to be the neceffary cauſes according to the efta- 
bliſhed laws of nature, of every action and paſſion et 


every creature in the univerſe, wkether paſt, preſent, 


or to come: On the contrary, I conclude from what l 
have ſaid, that according to the laws of nature efta- 
bliſhed by Almighty God; many“ paſt and preſent 
actions and events in the mental and intellectual world, 


I do not lay all, 


might 
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might have been very different from what they have 
been and are; and many f events to come are yet un- 
-known and undetermined, by any motive or exiſtence 
whatſoever, being wholly left to the choice and deter- 
mination of intelligent and ſelf- determining agents, 
created by God, and endowed with power to do many 
things, or to leave them undone at pleaſure, without 
any neceſſary, definite, or invariably certain determin- 
ing 'motive-whatever. Whether of the above conclu- 
ſions is according to the nature of things, let the reader 
judge from what we have each advanced in the fol- 
lowing ſections, in ſupport of our different opinions. 


% 
* 


1 Ido not ſay all. 


SECTION u. 


Ot the Argument in favour of the Doctrine 
of Neceſſity, from the conſideration of 
Cauſe and Effect. 


FTH how little ſucceſs Dr. Prieſtley endeavours 
to eftabliſh the doctrine of neceſſity from this 
* Fila I leave the reader to decide, after an im- 
partial peruſal of what we have both ſaid. The firſt 
thing I ſhall obferve, is, that the Doctor appears to be 
very right in ſaying, that ** to eſtabliſh the concluſion, 
«« defined in the preceding ſection, nothing is neceſſary, 
„ but to have it admitted, that throughout all nature 
ehe ſime conſequences ſhould invariably reſult from 
« the ſame circumſtances. © Admit but this one thing 
without proof, and the whole ſyſtem of abſolate ne- 
ceſſity follows of courſe. But I can by no means ad- 
mit what the Doctor wants admitted, as a firm ground- 
work to raiſe his ſuperſtructure upon, without very 


probable reaſons that the ſame is true, If the truth 8 
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what he requires be admitted, all the conſequences enu- 
merated in the gth and beginning of the 1cth pages, 
certainly follow, But. the afſumption, or firſt prin- 


ciple, 1 deny granting; and without this, all his rea- 
ſoning falls to the ground. This method of argument, 
called by logicians a petitid pricipii, or a begging 
the queſtion, will never do. Becauſe, allow me but one 
ſentence, ſuch an one as I chooſe to be true; and I 
will undertake to prove any thing propoſed to me (how- 
ever abſurd or ridiculous) to be demon ſtrably certain. 
Dr. Prieſtley, in his arguments from cauſe and effect, 
ſays, (page 11th) “a cauſe cannot be defined to be any 
«« thing, but ſuch previous circumſtances at are conſt ant - 
75 owed by a certain ect. I beg the Doctor's 
pardon for preſuming to ſay, a cauſe may, and can be 
defined thus, that power from which any thing proceeds, 
or by which any thing is done. I really think this to be 
the clearer definition; I ſhall, however, accept Dr. 
Prieſtley's definition, as It is quite ſufficient for me to 
know what he means by the term. The cenftancy 
« of the reſult (ſays he, page 11th) making us con- 
«« clude that there muſt be a ſufficient reaſon in the na- 
«« ture of things, why it ſhould be produced in theſe. 
«« circumſtances, ſo that, in all caſes, if the reſult be 
different, either the circumftances muſt have been dif- 
«« ferent, or there were no circumſtances whatever cor- 
«© reſponding to the difference in the reſult ; and, con- 
«t ſequently, the effect was without any cauſe at all. 
As Dr. Prieftley defined cauſe by previous circumſan - 
cet, &c. the word cauſe may be ſubſtituted for previous 
circumſtances, &c. His aſſertion, then is, that in all caſes 
if the reſult be different, either the cauſe muſt have 


been different, or there was no ciuſe whatever corr2-.  - 
ſponding to the difference in the reſult ;: and, conſe-, + 


quently, the effect was without any cauſe at all, I al- 
low this to be true reaſoning in all caſes, where corpo- 
real and mechanical operations are conſidered as abſo- 
lately uninterrupted and uninfluenced, by immaterial, 
ſclf-determining, and intelligent agents: But, where 
they interfere, or are concerned, I can by no means 
allow it. To ſet this matter in a clear and convincing 
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light, I will bring one inſtance out of the Bible, (be- 


cauſe I know Dr. Prieftley regards the contents of that 


book as certainly true) where, in one caſe, the cauſe 
was the ſame, and the reſult different; and yet, there 


is the very ſame cauſe, and no effect without a cauſe, 
The river Jordan, like other rivers, deſcended, or ran 
downward towards the ſea, which deſcent was accord- 
ing to the eftabliſhed laws of nature. Now, by the 
eſtabliſbed laws of nature, I doubt not but Dr. Prieftley 
will allow the will of God only to be fignitied. The 
effect, or reſult of this cauſe (the will of God) was, 
that the waters moved towards the ſea. But we read in 
the 34 ch>pter of Joſhua, verſes 15, 16. As they that 
«« bare the ark were come into Jordan, and the feet of 
© the prieſls that bare the ark were dipped in the brim 
4 of the waters, that the waters which came down 


4 from above, ſtood and roſe up, upon an heap,”. 


The reſult, or effect, was here very different from what 
it was before, when the river ran downward. Yet, 
both originated from the ſame cauſe, the will of Al- 
mighty God, in the firſt caſe; impreſſing ſuch a force 
upon the water as to overcome the natural inactivity 
thereof, and thereby putting it in motion, when at reſt ; 
and in the latter caſe, alſo, by overcoming the natural 
inactivity of water, and thereby ſtopping its motion 
once begun, or by changing its preſent flate of motion 
to that of reſt; f 8: 

But it may be urged, previous circumſtances were not 
the ſame, as the will of God was different in working 
the two effects. To which I anſwer the only difference 
was in the will of God a ſclf-determining free agent, 
and not in the material world; and I hope, Dr. Prieſt- 
ley never thought of chaining down the Supreme Bein 
by neceſſity, ſo as to be unable to operate at all, A 
from neceſſarily, conſtantly, and invariably determin- 
ing motives, and not according to his own. pleaſure 
and ſelf- determination. But, it may be further urged, 
that Almighty God never acts without good and rea- 
ſonable motives. I anſwer true. His actions are al- 


ways good, juſt, and perfect, as becomes a moſt good, 


Juſt, and perfect being; yet, out of numberleſs actions, 
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equally good, juſt, and perfect, he does which he 
pleaſes, and leaves the reſt undone, without any cauſe 

or motive but his own pleafure and power of ſclf-deter- 
' mination. If he did not thus, but was obliged to aft 
only from ſome coriftantly and determining motives, 
excluſwe of his own pleaſure and pawer of ſclf-deter- 
mination, there never could any thing have been cre- - 

ated, or any thing have exifted beſides himſclf : Becauſe, 
before any thing was created, and nothing cxiſted but 

God, there could be no other motives, cu cumftances, 
or views of things , but what were in his on mind, to 
induce or influence him to create ſo many millions of 
mental or intellectual, and mater ĩal or corporeal beings, 
as he has created; or to do any other action. Since 
then God muſt have this liberty or power of ſelf-· deter- 
mination in himſelf, as he is Almighty, he certainly 
could create the mind of man with the ſame liberty or 
| power of ſelf· determination in many caſes, even where 
all circumſtances are the fame, by nnparting to him a 
| power, in ſome degree fimilar to his own, inftanced 
above, in the caſe of the waters of Jordin, u ichout be- 
ing tied down by neceflity, or any other imaginary be- 
ing, to be influenced fo, as from the ſ:me motive or 
cauſe to have always and invariably the ſame effect, or 
otberw iſe, that the effect ſhould be „ ichout any cauſe 

zt all. And if God, who is almighty, could thus cre- 
ate man's mind after his own lizeneſs ; it appears as if 
he had dene fo, becauſe by our own” conſciouſueſs ard 

daily experience, as in many inſtances, fo particularly 

in the cafe mentione i above, of an hungry man with good 
victuals beſore him, we may be affured that man has an 
inherent power of fſclf-determination in kimfclf of 
eating immediately, or refraining for ſome time without 
any neccflity whatever irrefiftibly impell ing him. 80 
far is what Dr. Prieſtley ſays from being true, viz. that 
«« theſe maxims are univerſal, being equally applicable 
to all things that belong to the conftitution of nature, 
«© corporeal, or me tal. But the Doctor endeavours 
to illuſtrate the matter by an example, (page 1ith) 


* 
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® There was then no other being or exiſtence in the univerſe. 
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thus, “ If (ſays be) L take a pair of ſcales loaded uli 
% equal weights, they both remain in equilibrio, By 


4 throwirg an additional weight into one of the ſcales, 


4 J make a change in the circumſtances, u hich is im- 
« mediately followed: by a new ſituat ion, viz. a depreſ- 
, ſion of the one, and an clevation of the oppoſite” 
« ſcale. And having obfcrved the ſame effect before, I. 
vas able to foretel, that this depreſſion of the one 
© ſcale, and<levation of the other, would be the cer- 
* tain conſequence. It could not. te otherwiſe, whilit 
the ſame laws of nature were preſe. ved. In order 
« to its being poſſible for it to have been otherwiſe, the 
« laws of nature muſt have been ſo framed, as that up- 
on throwing in the additional weight, the ſcale 
might, or might not have been de preſſed, or it might 
** have been depreſſed without any additional weight 
„% at all, But, in this caſe, there would have been an 
« effett without a cauſe, there having been no change 
* of circumſtances previous to the ch of ſituation, 
«« viz. the depreſſion of the ſcale. In fact, this is tl e 
« only reaſon why we ſay that ſuch an effect would 
have been produced without a cauſe.” _ 2H 
The doctrine of the ſcales with equal weights, and of 
one being depreſſed by putting in an additional weight, 
whillt the other is clevated, is very true, as Dr. Prieſt- 
ley fays, whilſt the ſame laws of nature. are preſerved ; 
that is, whilſt the will of God is ſo. But, let us ſup- 
poſe with bim, that the laws of nature had been fo 
formed, as that upon throw ing in the additional weight, 
the ſcale might, or might not have been depreſſed, or 
it might have been depreſſcd without any additional 
weight at all, What then? Dr. Pricftley ſays, in this 
.caſe, there would have been an effect without a cauſe. 
| fay, there would have been the ſame cauſe, but a dif- 
ferent effect. To know who is right, let the c uſe be 
conſidered in the former cafe, where an additional 
weight is theown into one ſcale, when in equilibrio, 
and then one ſcale is depreſſed, and the other elevated. 
The cauſe. is the Jaws of nature, or in other words, the 
will of God, a felf-determining intelligent agent or be- 
ing. Dr. Prieſtley ſays, it could not be PT 
al ' 7 vw 1 
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.whilft the ſame laws of nature were preſerved, and 
that becauſe of which, it could not be otherwiſe; i. e. 
the laws of nature muſt be the cauſe why it was ſo. 


1. 


the ſecond caſe, the fuppolition is, that if an additional 


weight was thrown into the ſcale in equilibrio, it might, 


or might not have been depreſſed. What was the 
. cauſe? The very ſame as before, viz. the. laws of na- 
ture. Dr. Prieftley himſelf, ſuppoſes the laws of na- 
ture to have been changed, and to have been ſo-framed 
as to have the above conſequences. - The conſequences, 

in both caſes, ariſe — the ſame cauſe, the laws of 


nature, or will of God ; yet, in the two caſes put, the 


laws are ſuppoſed to be diffcrendy framed. Certainly 
then the conſequences muſt be different. In the firit 
caſe, one ſcale is deprefſed by throwing in an addi- 
tional weight. The cauſe generally aſſigned is gravity 
or the auraction of the earth, or in Dr. Prieſtley's 
words, the laws of nature, all which are. only words in- 
vented in this caſe to expreſs an effect, which we find 
by experience, generally follows upon one body or 


maſs of matter approaching another. But they all are 


in reality non-entities, or creatures of the imagination, 
whilſt the real cauſe muſt be, as before obſerved, ſome- 

ming really exiſting and preſent,” and not à mere ima- 

ginary term exhibited: as a real cauſe, in order to con- 
ceal our ignorance. What is gravity or attraQtion ? 
No man knows. That material bodies when near other 
material bodies, mutually attract each other, is very true; 


but can any man ſay how, or why ? It is clear, that it is 


not by any inherent power in matter itſelf, becauſe the 
action of attraction between two bodies, is frequently 
exerted at a great diſtance from the bodies themſelves, 
Yet no. one thing can act where it is not; or, as Sir 


_ Haag Newton ſays, Virtus fine ſubſtantia non eſſe po- 


teſt; no body, however large, can exert any power 
where it is not itſelf, or beyond its own terminating 


ſurface ; or, in ab words, no one thing can ct 


u here it cannot reach. If it could, one might aſſign 
- any thing whatſoever for the cauſe of any eficct what- 
Fer, however diſtant, or however unconcerned. Hence, 
5 „ then 
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3 impulſe of extraneous force impreſſed, as they are not natu- 
rally ſelf- moving, or able to move themſelves. 
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© "then theearth at 2 diſtance , cannot any inherent 
power in it, or beſtowed upon it, the ſcale and 
weight thus deſtroy ing the equilibrium. Neither can 


any thing whatever exert this power, and overcome the 
innate or natural inactivity of the matter, or weight in 
the ſcale, ſo as to move it, unleſs that ſame thing ac- 
tually exiſt, be prefent, and exert ſuch a force or power 
upon it, as to produce the effect. This excludes every 
ming viſible to man, as the cauſe of the ſcale deſcend- 
ing, as well as every word or term, which is no real 


entity, but a mere creature of the mind, whether it be 
called + impulſe, attraction, gravitation, laws of na- 


ture, or any ſuch like. 
The cauſe then muſt be ſome intelligent, inviſible, and 
alſo ſome preſent agent; and I may alſo add ſome ſelf · de- 


® But it may be ob jected here, that the force of gravity is 
cauſed by ſome fluid or other matter impelling the falling body. 
To which I anfwer, that the fluid or other matter, foppoſed to 
de impelling and aſſigned as the cauſe of gravity, muſt be impel- 
led by ſome other matter, and that by ſome other matter ; and 
Fo on, till at aſt we muſt come to ſome ſclf-moving being, the 
ſource of all motion; the power of which, muſt overcome the 
natural ioaQtivity, or reſiſtance of the matter, and that with ſoch 
a. degree of force and velccity, as to be able to put all the other 
matter in motion which is moved thereby; and which at laſt, 
mult through ſeveral mediums, att upon the weight in the ſcale, 


to make it deſcend. Since all the component particles of matter, 


however fluid, or however rarified, retain their natural property of 


" naftivity and reſiſtaner, and that in proportion to their quantity; 


conſequently, if once at reſt; they muſt remain fo without the 


+ Hence we may fee the fallacy of Dr. Prieſtley's doctrine, 


' which makes the principal proptrties of matter to be attraction 
and repulſion, powers which act at a diſtance from the matter 
' itſelf. See his Difquifitions, &e. If Dr. Prieſiley can explain 
how any thing can act where it is nut, or beyond its own ter- 
minating ſurface, or will ſay that ' 


be can have any conſiſtent conception 
of the ſame, I will yield the argument. The intrinfic and 
natural property, which 1 affirm to be in matter, viz. inertneſs, 


or a power of refiſtance, may be cafily conecived, and is daily 


experienced, but never exerted where the body is not, as attrac- 
tion and repulſion. muſt be allowed to be, by every one if they be 


conſidered as real properties of matter, and not effected by ſome 


other unknown, inviſible, and ſell- determining agent or agents. 


1 
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to the top and did ſwim, though made of iron Many 
more inftances of the ſuſpenſion or alteration of the ge- 
.neral laws of 2 attraction might be brought, 


iron ſwim, it did ſo, and if it was his will, it would 


to his pleaſure? So far from gravity being a law of na- 
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termining agent, not acting invariably andneceſſarily, be- 
cauſe we actually find the laws of nature in gravity or 
attraction, to have been frequently ſuſpended and al- 
tered; particularly in the Red Sea dividing for the chil- 
dren of Iſrael to paſs through. The waters becoming f 
«« 2 wall unto them on their right hznd-andoon their left®.” / 
Alſo in-the waters of Jordan dividing, as mentioned 
above. And what is moſt to the purpoſe; Fthe ax head 
which fell into the water and ſunk, aſter ſome time arofe — 


but theſe are ſufficient, When it pleaſed Goc to make 


always do ſo: Why then can he nat cauſe a weight in 
a ſcale to aſcend, deſcend, or equiponderate. according 


ture, if we conſider well what has been obſerved before, 
it will appear to be x ſupernatural influence or power, 
generally exerted by ſome inviſible unknown agent, to 


overcome the natural inaQtivity of matter, which is its 


fundamental law and real property. _ If this power, thus 
exerted; was totally ſuſpended, all matter would from 
thenceforward continue in its preſent ſituation, whether 
of motion or reſt, without any poſſibility of change. 
In ſuch a caſe, what could there be to — any — 
whatever? All changes in matter muſt ariſe from what 
we call attraction, or impulſe ; neither of which can 
have any original cauſe, except fome power or force 
exerted by ſome ſelf-· moving, felf-determining agent, 
acting at pleafure, Becauſe we find ſuch force or power 
not neceſſarily and invariably exerted, but ſometimes 
altered and ſuſpended by ſome ſelf-determining exiſt- 
ence; as above-mentioned. Hence it appears that all 
corporeal things do not act invariably and neceſſarily, 
much leſs then do mental and intelligent beings. For 
we may obſerve, that the effect, even in the material 
.world, does not always invariably and necetfarily de- 
d upon the cauſe, if by that cauſe (with Dr. Prieſt- 
ley) we mean the laws of nature only, though it always 


® Exodus ziv. 23. ; + z Kings vi. 3. 
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does depend upon the caufe, if we mean the real origi- 
nal cauſe, viz. a ſelf moving, ſelf-determining ys, 
able to work many effects at pleaſure, uncontrolled by 
- neceſſity or any oreign power whatever. Hence ap- 

pears the reaſon why we are not able to determine 
'«c a priori, how man (a ſclf-determining, agent) will act 
4 in any particular caſe.” It is for the ſame reafon 
| that we +* canyot tell which way the wind will blow 
4 to-morrow,” viz. becauſe the laus of gravity, or the 
general and mechanical laws of motion in the material 
world, are owing to a continua exertion- of power by 
Almighty God; or, at leaſt, fome immaterial, ſelf-de- 
_ termining agent, deputed by him for that purpoſe, 
Dr. 8 ſays, page 13th, a particular determi- 
nation of mind could not have been otherwiſe than 
sit was, if the laws of nature, reſpecting the mind, 

e he ſuch as that the fame determination ſhall con- 
4 ſtantly follow the ſame ſtate of mind, and the fame 
.« views of things. To which I anſwer, very true, 
admitting the laws of nature, reſpecting the mind, wo 
be always as he ſtates the caſe; but it appears above, 
that the laws of nature, even in the material world, 
do not conſtantly and invariably influence all things, 
even when in the ſame fiate, becauſe ſelf-determining 
and intelligent agents often interfere and interrupt them, 
much leſs, then, can we admit the caſe to be as- ftated 
in the mental and intellectual world. £05 Lhe 
But Dr. Prieſtley adds (pages 13, 14). It could 
« not be poſſible for any determination to have been 
„ otherwiſe than it has been, is, or is to be, unleſs 
tde laws of nature had been ſuch, as that, though 
* both the ſtate of mind, and the views of things 
.«. were the ſame, the determination might, or might 
© not have taken place. But in this cafe, the determi- 
nation muſt have beer an effect without a cauſe, be- 


1 cauſe- in this caſe,. as in that of the balance, there 


would have been 2a change of fituation withour 
any previous change. of circumſtances, and there can- 


Dr. Prieſtley, 5 _ +Ihid: _ 
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if not be any other definition of an effect without 2 
„% cauſe,” Very true, again. The determinations of 
the mind would certainly have been conſtant, invariable, - 
and certain if God had abſolutely ſo made the laws of 
nature ; but the laws (or rather conftitution of nature) 
are not fo, but the contrary. They are ſuch, that 
though both the ftate of mind and the views of things 
are the ſame, yet the determination, in many inſtan- 
ces, may, or may not take place, and this according to 
the power of ſelf· determination implanted in the mind 
of man by the Almighty God of Nature, by which it is 
enabled in many cafes to chooſe or refuſe, to a&-or ſu- 
ſpend the action, without any certain neceſſary deter- 
mining motive whatever, as appears from the caſe of 
the hungry man, before introduced, In that example, - 
the ſtate of mind, is an uneaſy ſenſation ac from 
hunger, and the views of things, are plenty of good 
victuals before him, and whatſoever other views you 
pleaſe to add: Yet no man can certainly foretel what 
the man in ſuch a fituation will do the next minute. 
Nay, fo tar is he from being certainly and neceſſarily 
influenced, that to eat or not to eat, is wholly in his 
own power, viz. the power of ſelf-determination in his 
mind : Yet there is no effe& without a cauſe. The 
cauſe in both cafes (whether he eats or does not cat) is 
| the law or conſtitution of nature, or a power of ſelt- 
dete: mination given by Almighty God to man's mind, 
of acting or not «Ring in many caſes entirely at his 
pleaſure, _ | ; 
Dr. Prieftley's miſtake ſeems to originate ſrom this. 
He argues, becauſe (as is very true) there can be no ef- 
fect without a cauſe, therefore the mind of man cannot 
act without ſome motive or cauſe, which always con- 
ftantly and invariably determines its choice in every 
thing it does. Whereas the matter ſtands thus; The 
mind of man is frequently induced and determined in all 
its actions by ſome motive or cauſe foreign to itſelf, but 
yet it is not always conſtantly and invariably fo, but has 
a power of ſelf determination, which enables it in many 
caſes to reſiſt the.moſt pleafing inducement, and the moſt 
alluring motive; ſo that it may comply with the motive, 
1 =O or 
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or not, equally at pleaſure. And yet if it do not com- 
ply with the inducement or alluring motive, there is 
alſo a cauſe of this effect of non - compliance, viz. at 
wer of chooſing or refuſing, of executing or ſuſpend - 
ing its own determinations, which Almighty God has 
given it. Certainly, Almighty God has ſuch a power 
or liberty within himſelf, becauſe he has frequently 
exerted ſuch 2 power in ſuſpending what we call the 
general laws of nature, even in the material world, as 
inſtanced above. And he alfoas Almighty, muſt have ſuch 
power or liberty within himſelf, that he might or 
might not act ſeveral things which he does, even in 
the ſame fate; and with the ſame views of things. 
. Notwithſtanding this, all his works originate from 
bim as a caufe, and conſequently are not uncaufed. 
Either God has ſuch a power and liberty, or he has not. 
If he has ſuch a power, then the argument of Dr. 
Prieflley muſt be inconclufive, which is founded upon 
the impoſſibility of having a change of fituation-(or 4 
difference of things) without any previous change of 
% circumſtances,” (Page 14). Unleſs by previous 
change of circumſtances be meant a change in the ſu- 
preme mind, arifing merely from his own inherent 
power of ſelf- determination, which would be granting 
the very thing L contend for. e 
But if on the contrary, God has no ſuch power, 
then he is equally tied down by the influence of 
"motives, to a conſtant and invariable determination 


« 


and neceſſary action, as man is, and under the very 
fame neceſſity. for every action, operation, and effect, 
which has been done, is done, or is to be done by him. 
'This deQrine is certainly bla ſphemous, becauſe it makes 
fate, or neceſſity, or motives, or ſomething, ſuperior to 
God himfclf, and conftantly, invariably, and necefſa- 
rily determining him to all he does. This, think, will 
no be allowed by any one. Since, therefore, one of the 
two muſt be true, ſuch a liberty and power of ſelf-deter- 
mination muſt at leaſt exift in God, otherwiſe he is ſo far 
from being almighty, that on the contrary, he himſelf 
muſt be under the neceſſary guidance, direction and in- 
fluence of (pardon the expreſſion) Almighty neceſſity. 
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V 
Since then ſuch 2 power and liberty belongs to Almighty. 
God in an infinite meaſure, it cannot be inconſiſtent. 
to ſuppoſe, that he being Almighty was at leaft able to 
create a creature with ſome meaſure of the ſame liberty. 
and power of ſelf determination, fo as to act or not act 
in many things, uncontrolled by any thing but the cre- 
ator, and even that controll exerted or ſuſpended by him 
at pleaſure. I ſay, this muſt be at leaſt poſſible to om- 
nipotence, becauſe ſuch a creature is not ſo contradĩctory 
and inconfiſtent, but even our limited capacities, can 
apprebend ſuch a one, and form a confiſtent idea thereof, 
If we could not have proper conceptions-of à creature 
endowed with ſuch a liberty and power; fo great a 
number of men, could never have been able to have be- 


Pd 


| lieved or even ſuppoſed ſuch an one, as we find there 


are who believe this. Hence we may fee how falſe 


that aſſertion of Dr. Prieftley's muſt be, (page 15) that 


this is, a thing impoſſible even to divine power, be- 
4 cauſe impoſſible to power abftraftedly confidered.”” 
That we have ſuch a liberty and power over our 
own conſciouſneſs, our daily practiſe and experience 

ſufficiently - teftify. To demonſtrate the truth of 
this, Dr. Prieſtley ſhall put me into any flate he 
can or pleaſes (a ſtate of pain excepted) and give 
me what views of things he pleaſes, and then tell 
me what 1 will do the next minute, for twenty times 
together; yet in ſpite of all his motives, ftate of 
mind, views, or any thing elſe, I will every time do, not 
exactly what he ſays, but ſomething different. Thus 
Dr. Prieftley's conclufion falls to the ground, that if 
man had ſuch a power as I contend for, there would be 
an effect without a cauſe. The ifſue of the whole diſs 
pute ſeems to be here, whether Almighty God could 
communicate ſuch a power to his creature man, or he 
could not; that an Almighty God could do it, I thin 
no reaſonable man can deny; and that he has done it, 

] have not the leaſt doubt, becauſe I am fully convinced 
of the ſame fram my own conſciouſneſs and my daily 

experience of ſuch a power. But Dr. Pricſtley ſays, 
(page 18) The only reaſon that we can have to be- 
« Gove io any cauſe, and that it acts neceſſarily, is that 
Pre OT 4 7 | « it 
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« jt acts certainly or invariably. If my miad be as 
4. conftantly determined by the influence of motives, as 

« a ftone is determined to fall to the ground by the in- 
«« fluence of gravity, I am conftrained to conclude, that 
« the cauſe in one caſe, ads as neceſſarily as that in 
* the other. For there muſt be an —_ ſufficient 
6 reaſon for equally conftant and certain effects. 
Admitting the aſſumption to be true, the , concluſion is 
ſo. But here again Dr. Prieſtley takes ſomething for 
granted, which he has not proved, and which I deny. 
« If my mind be as conſtantly determined, &c. True. 
But my mind is not ſo conſtantly determined by the in- 
fluence of motives, as a ſtone is determined by the in- 
fluence of gravity ; and yet neither of them are conſtantly 
ſo determined. The mind of man 4s in many cafes at 
full liberty in jitſelf, and has full power to act in op- 
poſition to any motives whatever ;. whereas a ſtone has 
no ſuch liberty or power in itſelf to refit what we call 
gravity, but is uninfluenced by it only, when it pleaſes 
God to ſuſpend gravity, or rather his own will and 
power in cauſing it to fall, which we find he has fre- 
quently -ſuſpended, as mentioned above; and be can 
equally reftrain he liberty of man's mind, if he pleaſes. 
It follows then, that neither motives in the. caſe of 
man's mind, nor gravity in that of a ſtone falling, do 
conſtantly, inyariably and neceſſarily cauſe a certain 
effect without any exception. And if matives and gra- 
vity do ever ceaſe to act, though but in one-inſtance, 
they do not act conſtantly and neceſſarily ; yet I allow 
they do generally act ſo, and would always whilſt the 
ſame power is exerted, which we call the preſent laws 
of nature; provided ſome free and ſelf determining 
power* did not interfere or interrupt their general in- 
fluence, This 1 hope will be deemed a ſufficient an- 
{wer to the ſecond ſcaion, or the argument for necefiny 
drawn from the conſideration of cauſe and effect. 
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uber man or ſome other free agent. 
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Of the Ar ent for Necellity from the 
| *Divine neg 


this gectlon „Dr. Priefiley, with his a tans 
and ſtrength of reaſoniag, attempts to prove and 
25 ar demonftrates Bag 5 the te nete vf — — 

om one principle, viz. the univ cience 
i God. But here, as uſual, he begs the queſtion, taking 
for granted, what he has not proved, and what again - 
{ deny. I am very fenfible, that if it be admitted, that 
4 God certainly foreknows every action and paffion of 
4 r | 
* ent whatever, to ſu an abſolute and uncon- . 
l trollable neceſſity; becauſe if certainly foreknown 
d 


muſt all inevitably come to paſs. If there was 
5 chance or probability of any event not coming to 
paſs, it could not be certainly foreknown, for chance 
and probability admit not of certainty. I therefore would 
allow to Dr. Prieffley every conſequence he has'drawn” 
* Fe un zoth, and the former part of the 2 ut.) 

's univerſal preſcience, if I was convinced o 
that. In ſuch a cafe I would be as much a neceffarian 
as Dr. Prieſtley himſelf. I ſhall therefore here pro- 
duce my reaſons, why we have no right to baticve that that 
God certainly foreknows every thing, in oppoſition to 
what Dr. Pri afferts. He 72 (page 21) „If 
, man be poffi ed of a of ſelf deter- 
% mination, i, the Deity bifelf comme cannot : a it, (as 
« far as he interferes, * is no felf· determination of the 
«6 man) and if he does not controll it, he cannot foreſee 
<* it,” This appears to me very inconſiſtent” reafoning,, . 
bet cir times i is SIT his maker, if 

A e of a proper power of ſelf:de- 
—— cannot controll it. He ſurely can. 
An Almighty God can undoubtedly controlt and reſtrain 

man's power of ſelf-determination ; but becauſe God 


can always ee if he * 3 a 
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fir er to conclude, that he always and con- 
will 15 do? Becauſe he can do ſo, is he under a 
rh of doing it? If ſo, man is not under the 


— of God, * of neceſſity. I may with as much 


propriety aſſert, that if man be poſſeſſed of a power 


to waſh his own hands, the Deity himſelf cannot 
controll it, as Dr. Prieftley can aſſert what he does. 

If God cannot controll one power, which man is 
poſſeſſed of; why can he controll another? In true 
reaſoning, we never ſhould limit Almighty power by af- 
ferting ĩt unable to effect any. thing, unleſs it be what 
— a. contradiction in its own nature. But the 
Doctor adds, . If he (God) does not controll it, he cannot 
fore ſee ĩt. Equally inconfiſtent! Another limitation of 
Almighty power! God did not controll* the making of 
the world, could be then not foreſee it? This is ſtrangely 


limiting God's foreſight indeed, much more than I could 
Tuppoſe. The argument here may 


be reduced to this.- 
Either God does controll every thing whatever, or he 
does not, If he does, then things come to paſs in ſpite. 
of his controll. If he does not controll all or any of 
them, then according to Dr, Prieftley, he cannot foreſee 
all or any of them, and conſequently in ſuch à caſe all 
Aus come to paſs, without a poſſibility of God's fore 
. them, becauſe he does, not controll them, In 
to all this, I maintain what I believe; to be 

— 75s that Almighty God Can, if he pleaſes, fore- 
know and foreſee every thing that is yet to come, and 
can neceſſarily influence every creature viſible or in · 
vitible, corporeal or mental, to act as he pleaſes in every 
thing, and at all times, according t to what he determines 
ſo to foreknow. Yet, we muſt not argue gue, @ Palle ad , 


| eſſe, or becauſe tlie thing is 15 pas that it is ſo in fact. 


On the contrary, it is equally poſſible to an unlimited 
and Almighty power to create a ſet of creatures with 
liberty and power of ſelf-determination, to chooſe or 
refuſe, to act or not to act in many things at pleaſure, | 
without that choice or refuſal, that action or non-aCtion, _ 
being ein by any being whatever; ; and als.” 
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without being neceſſitated by any certain definite md- 
tives whatever, to a certain definite, or certainly fore- 
known mode of action, 'thus creating them in his own . 
likeneſs, with full liberty, in many caſes, to act as they 
pleaſe. I ſuppoſe no man will deny that God could 
make ſuch creatures, if he allows him to be Almighty; 
ſince this implies no contradiction, becauſe any man of 
a tolerable capacity can form a notion of ſuch a creature 
in his own mind. The queſtion is, whether men are or 
are not creatures endowed with this liberty and power 
of ſelf- determination? Our conſciouſneſs, our daily 
e. and conſtant practice in life, all con ſpire to 
inform us that we are ſuch creatures. If then the reve- 
lation of Almighty God contained in the ſcriptures con- 
ſirms the ſame, we can bave no doubt remaining. Let 
us then examine it with this view. Dr. Prieſtley ſays, 
(page 21) „The whole hiſtory of revelation. ſhews, 
that every determination of che mind of man is cer- 
«< tainly fore known by the Divine Being. I confeſs I 


can find no ſuch expreſſion, nor any thing equivalent to 


the ſame. One would from hence be induced to think, 
that Dr. Priefiley's Bible and mine are not the ſame. Fhe 
Doctor finds this ſhewn in the whole hiſtory of reve- 
lation, and I cannot find it at all. However, when the 
matter comes out, ſo far from every determination of 
the mind of man being foreknown, it proves only to be 
ſome that are ſo: One inſtance of which he gives in 
the death of our Saviour. He ſays, This event was 
«« certainly foreſeen and intended, for it moſt par- 
«« ticularly entered into the plan of Divine Providence. 
This I allow (with many more particular inſtances in 
ſcripture) to have been foretold, predetermined and cer- 
tainly foreſeen after Adam's tranſgreſſion. But from 
one particular inſtance, or even a number of particulars, 
we cannot infer a general and never failing concluſion, 
or an abſolute certainty that it is and always will be fo, 
One would really ſuppoſe, by Dr. Prieftley's expreſſion, 
it moſt particularly entered into the plan of Divine Pro- 
vidence, that he was very ſenſible ſeveral things did not 
enter the plan in ſuch a very particular manner; or in 
other words, that fome things were more eventual, and 
| D 3 frequently 
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Frequently in the power of ſome other ſcli-determining 
being to effe&, without a moſt particular interference 
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of Divine Providence. If every thing entered into tbe 


plan of Divine Providence equally, how cnuld this re- 
markable inſtance of our Saviour 's death do ſo aff 
particularly? To proceed. All the places in which God,s 


_  foreknowledge is mentioned in he New Teſtament, that 


1 know, are Acts ii. 2 3. Romans viii. 29. 1 Peter i. 2. 
and again, 1 Peter i. 20. For though in this laſt place 
it ſtands in our tranſlation fore-ordained ; yet in the 
original it is Tporyracueys, which ought to be tranſ- 
lated foreknown, as it comes from the fame word 
Tpoyworxu, as Hpoyvuce does, which in Acts, ii. 
23. is tranflated foreknowledge. But in none of 
theſe places, is God's foreknowledge ſaid to extend to 
every action and paſhon of every mari. They only re- 
_ preſent ſome particular thing there related or ſpoken of 
io be foreknown by God. I remember no affertion of 
God's general or univerſal foreknowledge in all the 
ſcriptures. In the firſt mentioned text, nn he 
„Him being delivered by the determined counſel 
% and foreknowledge of God ye have taken, and 
— wieked OP meg and _ Here 
| inftance which Dr. Prieftley to prove 
God's abſolute foreknosledge, viz. ourSaviour's leah, 
That God ſent his fon into the world, for this very pur- 
| poſe, is plain from feveral parts of ſcripture, and that he 
toreknew the nature of his death, is equally plain, be- 
cauſe he had before foretold it by the mouth of his holy 
prophets, and therrfore it was his determinate ont, 
© or refolved intention. But becauſe he foreknew this, 
can we fairly infer that he muſt and does foreknow 
every action and paſſion of every man? If an ab- 
ſolute and general foreknow could be deduced 
from a particular thing 'being foreknown and fore- 
told, then the prophets muſt have abſolutely foreknown 
all things becauſe they foreknew and foretold our Savi- 
our's death, and other particular things with certainty. 
In the ſecond text, (Romans viii. 29). “ For hom 


2 


* he did forcknow, he alſo did predeſtinate, = 
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If one could inſer from © this, an abſolute general 


5 

E preſcience or foreknowledge in God; then it would 
4 be very plain that be-muſt equally foreknow all, and 

- the conſequence- would be that all would be equally” 

| predeſtinated, Ie predeſtinated all \whom he did fore” 

8 know. A ſtill further conſequence evidently follows 

it in the next verſc, viz. that all would be equally called; 

'. juſtified, and glorified, t For he glorified all har he 

e juftified, and juſtified all that he called, and called alt 

S that he predeftinated, and predeſtinated all that he did 
foreknow. If then God foreknows all, he glor i ties all > 

d which is, L think, what no perſon will allow, and yet it is 

. a plain conſequence from this interpretation. 1 3 
f no general foreknowledge can poſhbly be proved from : 
5 this text but the contrary. To know in ſcripture lan- 

2 guage frequently ſignifies to have an eſteem for, to ap- 

f prove 1 Ang ret whom he — 

5 ma ity thoſe whon ore or alr ead approved of, =_ 
f may ie YO of what they had — thoſe he did 7 
2 | predeftinate or determine to be conformed to the image | 
1 of his ſon, by the aſſiſtance of his holy ſpirit; or it 

: may ſignify, that he foreknew ſome particular perſons; 

8 vhom in conſequence of ſuch foreknowledge he was de- 

& - termined to predeſtinate and glorify, without foreknow- 

* ing and prede ſtinating any one to irreſiſtible deſtruction. 

+ The next text is (1 Peter i. 2) ' Ele according to 

7 *« the foreknowledge of God. The word elect is uſed 

=] in Iſaiah Ixv.'9. and other places of the Old Teſtament, 


to fignify the Jews, as being God's choſen and peculiar 
people ſeparated from other nations, and therefore the 
Apoſtles might properly and did frequently apply it to 


TS. 


» Chriſtians as being God's elect ſeparated to himſelf, a 
— peculiar people zealous of good works. The word elect 
4 might in this ſenſe be more properly applied to Chri- 
5 ſtians ihan to Jews. If ſo, the meaning is elect (or Chri- 
77 ſtians) according to the foreknowledge of God, that is, 
2 according to what God did foreknow, and did foretell 


by his Prophets of old, concerning his ſon coming into 


£ the world, to call finners to repentance... So, like Acts 
" Ii. 23. it only proves that God did foreknow the 
I ſending of his fon into the world, and that there would 
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be a ſet of men-called Chriſtians, but in conſequence it 
4 nothing at all like an abſolute univerſal foreknow- 
e. The holds good of 1. Peter i. 20. Who 
i yerily was foreknoun before the foundation of the 
as world. This like the firſt and third texts before men- 
toned, plainly refers to Chriſt, who was certainly fore- 
known to God and predetermined to come into the world. 
Hence we ſee, that three of the texts out of the four, 
wherein is mentioned, have a plain re- 
{erence to the incarnation and death of Chriſt, —— 
example which Dr. Prieftley has brought to prove the 
divine univerſal — 1 have alſo beard Acts 
xv. 18. quoted to prove the abſolute and - general 
2 of God «Known unto God are all 
2 his works fromthe beginning of the world. But as 
it is only krown and not foreknown, in the original 
vg and not wpoyrora,” it is plain, a general fore 
knowledge cannot be proved from hence. But it may 
be objected here, that the words am a:wv0s., are not con- 
nected with the words rc egya. aurzy in the original, 
but wich yer, and therefore this text ſhould be 
tranſlated. Known unto God from the beginning or 
% from everlaſt ing are all his works. Suppoſing this, 
I cannot ſee much difference. The fignificaton appears 
Mill to be the ſame, that God's works are all known to 
him from everlaſting, but this does not fignify or imply 
that they are all now known, which he will do to ever- 


* 


laſting. And even if this was ſaid, it only implies that 
God 


knows all his own works, and not ſuch works 
vf free and felf-determining agents, as he interferes not 
at all with, any further than by creating the agents, 
 whiltt he intermeddles not with their works. If God had 
neceſſarily and abſolutely foreknown every future action 
and event without any exception, I think this would v 
ly have been as clearly revealed, as his knowledge 
of all things paſt and preſent is, even the very Thought 
Jong before they are brought forth into action. Had the 
words been, Known unto God are all his works to 
the end of the world, N would have proved an ab- 
3 : 1 333 646. ap s a +» Sond & 5 folute 


beginning of the world. This knowledge 1 readily ad- 


„ - 
ſolute univerſal: foreknowlege. But ĩt is only **kknown 
« unto God are all his works from the beginning of the 
{+ wodd.” - This-oaly can-6gnily. an-ex- pat. falls - 
knowledge, or a knowledge of works done from he 


mit. Infinite wiſdom and -knowledge of all things 
and preſent, are certainly atwibutes of - the'Deity 3 
9— hence ſafely infer that he muſt neceſſarily 
foreknow every individual action of thoſe creatures, on 
whom at creation, he has been pleaſed to beſto a poet 
of free agency and ſelf determination. This would de- 
grade us from being reaſonable creatures, and reduce us 
to mere machines under — — — . 
any more li than a ſtone has in itſelf not to fall, or 
water not to deſcend by the influence of gravity, as Dy. 
Pri we are (pages 3d and 18th). We may 
obſerve from what has been ſaid, that they are all par · 
ticular inftances, which God is ſaid to foreknow in 
ſcripture, and which as foreknoun muſt unavoidably 
come to paſs; and yet as Dr. Prieſtley ſays, (page 22) 
«« generally they were brought about by cauſes: y 
f e e 0 aal 


A very learned, worthy, and dignified Divine, for hom 1 
hare a very great reſpect, fince I wrote the above, pointed out io 
me theſe texts as objections to what I have here advanged,! vin. 
Ifaiah zl. 22, liv. 78, xlv. 21, .xlvi, 10, and Alx. 3. In 
anſwer to which, I obſerye, that it will appear to any one wh 
conſults theſe places, that they only tend to ſhew the ſuperieri 
of Almighty God over idols, and particularly ihat he can fo 
tel things. which ſhall certaiply- come to-paſs, which-is-2 thing 
deyond what any other Being can . do;..hecanſe na other Being. is 
Almighty, and conſequently able to bring te paſs any thing fore - 
told by it. If any other being ſhonld foretel any future thing, 
and. alſo. deter mine io bring it to paſs, it might he intetxupted hy 
the interference of the Lord God Almighty, and coofſcquently - 
may be unable to eflect what it has foretold. But it is not ſaid 
or implied in any of them, that F is unĩverſal, or 

hat he abſolutely forcknows all future events. The ſame Gentle- 
nan, alſo writes to me, if you limit God's r. 
«« imit bis providence too, for no one can provide againſt u 
** he cannot foreſce. To this I anſyer, that I always admit 


God, to be able (as being Almighty) to foreſee every future 


14 "WF 
know all actions and events however numerous and 
minute, that ever ſhall in future be done or come to paſs, 
I deny not; becauſe he can fore-ordain every action 
and event that ſhall come to paſs. But ſuppoſe; as-L 
believe the truth is, that God created man a agent, 
and gave him a ſelf · determining power to act or not to 
act, in many things at pleaſure. In this caſe God has 
not fore ordained all actions and events, but frequently 
leaves man to chooſe and act at pleaſure ; and con- 
ſequently does not certainly, and abſolutely foreknow, 
what mau, a free agent, will in all caſes do. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, I admit, that as God's prudence and 
knowledge ſo very far exceeds ours, his fore- knowledge 
of theſe uncertain actions and events where free agents 
are concerned, is founded on a very great degree f 
probability, much more than ours can poſſibly be, as he 
knows ſo much more of the nature and manner, ſource 
and original of man's determinations and conſequent ac- 
tions, than we can poſſibly do. A prudent diſcerning man 
can frequently give very ſhrewd and probable con- 
jectures as to what a man or ſet of men in ſuch or ſuch 
a fituation will do, reaſoning from the nature and 
eneral diſpofition of men, together with what a man or 
et of men has or have done in a like fituation and 
circumſtances, Thus in the year 1764, I foretold 
that the inhabitants of Engliſh America, would at ſome 
future period of time rebel againſt Great-Britain, and 
would attempt to throw off what they would call an op- 
eſſive foreign yoke; though I then obſerved that pro- 
ly the ſame would not happen this century. Now, 
although I was miftaken in point of time, yet I foreſaw 


action and event, if he pleaſes, and that he actually does fo 
when he pleaſes, and therefore can provide for or againſt every 
thing as he pleaſes. I only maintain, that God can (when he 
pleaſes) and frequently does leave man a free agent in may 
things to act at plezfure, without any particular interference, an 

even without fore-knowing abſolutely what he will do, although h. 
certainly can interfere and fore-know what ſuch a free ageat il 
do whenever he pleaſes, as obſerved before, > waa 


and foretold that it would happen. Notwithſtanding this, 
my fore · ſigt and fore knowledge were not abſolutely cer- - 
tain, but only very probable. I might con ſequently have 
been miſtaken concerning the event, as well as Iwas con- 
cerning the time. The probability of this happen ing, ap- 
| peared hence, that a number of men at ſo great a di- 
ſtance from the ſeat of Government, conſined in their 
trade to the mother country alone, and labour ing under 
burdens, which it was clear, they would by and by call 
hardſbips and oppreſſions, together with a deſire (which 
is natural to man) of being independent, and having 
the ſovereign power amongſt them ſelves, and not at a 
diſtance, would all conſpire to induce them to riſe in 
rebellion. I can now alſo foreſee, that at ſome future 
time Spaniſh and Portugueze America will do the ſame; 
and America from one end to the other will become 
one great independent empire. Yet all this, is only 
probability arifing from probable circumſtances, fo that I 
may be miſtaken. If then, man can thus reaſon, ſo as 
with ſome probability to foretel ſuch events as depend 
upon numbers of ſelf-determining beings; with how 
much a greater degree of probability does Almighty God 
fore-know ſuch events? Yet he does not fore-know them 
with abſolute certainty, unleſs in ſuch caſes, as where 
(provided the man or ſet of men do not chooſe by their 
own wills and ſelf-determining powers to do as fore- 
known and fore- told) God will interfere by his pro- 
vidence, fo far as to infſuence the will and mind of 
every man in every action relating thereto in an ir- 
reſiſtible manner, thus making them abſolute neceſſarians, 
If he did not thus act, in ſuch caſes, he could not cer- 
tainly and abſolutely. fore: know and foretel ſuch events, _ 
becauſe if he did not ſo provide, that men by their ſelf | 
determining powers neither could nor ſhould do other- 7 
wiſe than what he certainly fore - knew and fore - told, he | 
might be miftaken in the event, and if this Was barely! 
poſſible, then it was not fore-known with: abſolute: 
certainty as before obſerved. tl; TENOR e 
_ Abſolute, unlimined, and certain fore - knowledge can 
never permit a man to act hut in one certain line of con- 
duct, without the leaſt poſſible deviation, or without any 
4 | poſſibility 
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e 
poſſibility of doing otherwiſe than he does. It appears * 
from Exodus xiii. 17, God did not at that time cer- 
tainly foreknow what the Iſraelites would do. And it 
came to paſs, when Pharoall had let the people go, 
t that God led them not through the way of the land of 
7 the Philiſtines, although that was near, for God ſaid; 
« left peradventure the people repent when they fee 
% war, and they return to Egypt.” This plainly ſhews, 
that the people had full liberty and full power of deter- 
mining to return or not return to Egypt, and that God 
did not certainly and abſolut-ly fore-know, whether they 
would do ſo or no, if they found inconveniences in 
their journey. God therefore uſes this caution to induce 
1 them not to return: he led them with a pillar of fire by 
1 the moſt eaſy and convenient, though not by the neareſt 
way, left when they ſaw war, they ſhould be afraid, 

| - repent and return 1 "Now had he irrefiftibly in- 
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1 fluenced their minds, or neceſſitated them to go, or had 

4 {1 he certainly fore-known they would go, why did he 

1 uſe this precaution, . left they ſhould repent and re- 

8; turn,” if he knew they could not poſſibly return, nor do 

i | | otherwiſe than they were neceſſitated to do? David en- 

1 K quiring of God, ſays, «Will the men of Keilah deliver 
14 


* me up into his hand? Will Saul come down as thy 
1% ſervant hath heard? O Lord God of Iſrael, I beſeech 
« thee, tell thy ſervant, And the Lord faid, he will 
« come down. Then ſaid David, will the men of 
«© Keilah deliver me and my men into the hand of 
Saul? And the Lord ſaid, they will deliver thee up. 
Notwithſtanding this, we find Saul neither went down, 
nor did the men of Keilah deliver David and his men 
up. We muſt not think that T. God is a man that he 
* ſhould lye. How then can this be reconciled? It 
may be done thus: The purport of the queftion ſeems 
to be this: Does Saul now will to come down to me at 
| Keilah?- And do the men of Keilah now will to deliver 
Il | # me up? That is, are their wills, defires, and intentions 
ſuch now at this preſent? This was a proper queſtion- 
put by David to God, who knows the moſt ſecret 


: 2 Sam. xxili. 115 Ia, + Nam. xxili. 19. 3 Sam. xv. 29. 
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1 thoughts, intentions, wills, and defires of men, for he 
g «« ſees the reins and the heart. But it does not fol- 
; low that he always pleaſes to fore-know how they may! - 
f change their preſent wills and intentions, when he leaves 
them at liberty ſo to do. Hence, though God poſitively 
g ſaid, that Saul will come down, and the men of Keilah 
7 will deliver thee up, that is, their wills and intentions are 
, now ſuch ; yet afterwards David- aroſe and left Keilah,; 
1 and Saul did not come down, neither did the men f 
Keilah deliver him up. They all changed their wills, 
7 and intentions according tothe power of ſelt-determina- 
: tion God had given them, who ſeems neither to have 
0 fore-ordained nor to have certainly fore- known what. 
4 they would in future do in this cafe. It God did then 
certainly fore-know. that David would leave (Keilab, . _ 
, and that Saul in conſequence. would not come down, 
4 why did he not give ſuch an anſwer? If God meant 
| directly as the anſwer appears in the common accepta-- | 
+ tion to imply, the conſequence is plain, that God was | 
5 miſtaken, and did not certainly fore-know what they 
4 would do, but only that there was a very great degree of 
4 probability that it would come to paſs as he anſwered, 
5 which however it did ne. 
« < If we examine all the ſcriptures we ſhall, find that ſo 
* far from every determination of man's mind being cer- 
of tainly foreknown, and conſequently under a W of 
of e e paſs, that full power of ſelf determination is 
— implied to be in man, in almoſt every page; we find the 
i whole tendency of the New Teſtament, both Goſpels 
Wo” and Epiſtles, is to perſwade men to turn from their 
of wickedneſs and live, or to come unto Chriſt, that they 
I may have life. They are called upon to believe, to 
| repent, to be baptized, to wach, to pray, to give dili- , 
B gence, to ſtrive, to contend earneſtly, with innumerable 4 
** other expreſſions, which all plainly fignify man to have 
= a power of ſelf· determination, and free agency within 


himſelf, and not to be a mere machine wrought upon 
mechanically and irrefiftibly by ſome foreign impulſe . 
. or neceſſuy. The preaching and writings of our 
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Saviour and his Apoſtles, as well as all other writings 

— exhortations of the ſame kind are all vain and fruit 

efs, v any other plan. According to Dr. Pric 4 

no Are be eite than ores... egy is, 4 

be. Becaufe ſays be, (page 13,) it is not poſfible 

« for any determination to have been otherwiſe than it 

er has been, 1s, or is tobe, 7. e: according to his ſyſtem. 
Conſequently hat ĩs to be, whether good or bad, is to be, 
in ſpite of all preaching, writing, or exhorting to the 
contrary. Hut here 1 ſhall be blamed in the ſame man- 

ner as Dr. Beattie (pages 23, 24) that, in the blind 
« rage of diſputation, he hefitates not to deprive the 
ever bleſſed God of that very attribute, by which 
in the books of ſcripture, he expreſſy diſtinguiſhes 
«+ himfelf from all falſe Gods, and than which no- 
thing can be more eſſentially neceffary to the govern- 
ment of the univerſe, rather than relinquith his fond 

* claim to the fancied priviledge of felf-determination, 
%a claim which: appears to me juft as abſurd as that of 
««feH-exiftence, and which not poſſibly do him any 

« good if he had it. What Dr. Beattie has done, I do 

not know, as I have not read any of his works. As to 
myſelf, I can ſafely ſay, that I am very far from depriv- 
üg che ever blefſed God, of the attribute of preſcience, . 
of being able to foreknow every thing which he pleaſes 

to foreknow, fo that by this he is ſtill diftinguiſh- 
ed from fate Gods, yet I cannot, I dare not deny the 
ſame ever Hleſſed God; who is Almighty, the power of 
pending ſach preſcience at pleafure, or when he 
pleaſes md determines ſo to do, or in other words I can- 
not deny him tobe able to have created a fet of creatures 
and to have given them a power of ſelf-determination, 
of a liberty of acting, or not acting in many caſes, 
5 e the 1 N 
of things, whic er Dr. Prieſtley ' appears to deny 
ta Almighty God as athing iinpoiſitle, (page 15,) an 
deprives him of the ability (though Almighty) to create 
1y creatures but what are and muſt be conſtantly invari- 
and neceflarily determined by ſome motives or cauſe, 
foreign to themſelves (page 8). Man can make many 
wonderful machines which will perform an amazing 
e variety 
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bene endowed. with a power of felt 


the; acbal 3 
2 man the maker, and 10 10 . A 
e machines only, the mogions 2 n= Oi 
et they are Hill fubject to the, vol, 15 ale and i = 
I of man the maker. To God 


wer of making not a mere 4 — 
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g. or not acting in.many, things at pleg+- 
ſure, eee 51 17 AE, E by ere 


A ll, 7 — mans — of felf. deter- 
mination, is in all caſes wholly under the controll and 
reſtraint of Almighty God when he pleaſes, and all his 
ae allow are capable of being, foreknown by God: ; 
if be pleaſes; but yet in many caſes. they are left to the 3 
ſelf-determining power in man, without any interrup- 
tion from any other being, or abſolute EI 9 
e be. e e 8 
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Latidy agree with Dr. Priefiley 3 in 1 mat 76 in 
1 „„ relating to human nature, the 
. Philoſopher attentively confider appearances, and 
will not have recourſe 0 "Het cauſes than ate necef2 
4 ſary to account for then, ſees, adds _ Prieſtley, 
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4 a ſtone whirled round in a ſtring, and the planets per- 
4 form their revolutions in circular orbits, and he judges, 
_ «from fimilar appearances, that they are all retained in 
their orbits by powers that draw them towards the 
«« centers of their reſpective motions. Again, a ſtone 
44 tends towards the earth by a power which is called 
4 gravity, und becauſe, ſuppoſing the planets to have 
- & the ſame tendency to the ſun, that the ſtone has to 
«the earth,” and to have been projected in tangents to 
4 their preſent orbits, hey would revolve” exactly as 
re they are now obſerved to do, the Philoſopher for that 
« reaſon, concludes that the force which retains them 
in their orbits; is the wy fame power of gravity.” 
Here'we may obſerve, that uppoſing, (in the words of 
Dr. Prieffley) © the planets to have the ſame tendency 
« to the ſun, that the Fone has to the earth, and to have 
* been projected in tangents to their preſent orbits,” yet 
they might or might not have revolved exactly as 
they are now obſerved to do, but in ellipſes more 
or leſs eccentrical according to the different celerity - 
arifing from the projectile force impreſſed at the firit- 
the tangent lines, by Almighty God a ſelf- deter- 
mining Being. Nay ſo great might the projectile force 
have been, that attraction, gravity, or their preſent centri- 
petal force towards the ſun, could not have reduced the 
projectile force, or have made them revolve. about the 
lame at all. In ſuch a caſe, the paths deſeribed would 
have been parabolas or hyperbolas, and the ſun would 
have been the focus of the figure deſcribed, as is well 
known to mathematicians. Yet as this is not eſſential to 
the matter in hand, I will ſay no more concerning it, 
but proceed with Dr. Prieftley (page 26) to * confider 
« the actions of men in the ſame natural and fimple 
view, that is, not multiplying cauſes without neceſ- 
fity, «« Whenever any perſon (ſays he) makes a choice 
* or comes to any re ſolution there are two circumfiances 
26 _ are evidentl 1 in it, viz. what we 
cc calbthe previous di pore n of the mind, with ref 
«© to love or hatred, for example, approbation 7 
4 approbation, of certain objects, &c. and the ideas of 
« external objects, then preſent to the mind, chat * 
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ve the view of the objects which the choice or refolution _ 
«« reſpects. Very well, with ſuch a previous diſpofition 


of the mind, and view of the objetti, I will proceed to 


examine what follows, ** Let (ſays he page 27) the ob- 
«jets be two kinds of fruit, apples, and peaches. Let 


4: it be ſuppoſed that I am fond of the former, and have 


an avertion to the latter, and that I am . diſpoſed to 
« eat fruit. In theſe eircumRances, the moment they 


are preſented to me, I take the apples, and leave the 


* peaches.” Very true, ſo it may be. The matter is 


not what I actually do in theſe circumſtances, but 


whether my mind has a power of felf-determination 
enabling me to do otherwiſe. Dr. Prieftley aſſerts that 
1 bave not, but that in the ſame diſpolition to 4 ; 
4 fruit, and; retaining my predilection for apples, 1 

7 ſhould always infallibly do the ſame thing. The 
reaſon, motive, or ** cauſe of this choice (Dr. Wee 
„ ſays) was evidently my liking of apples and my dit- 
„ liking of peaches ; and though an inclination or af- 
** feftion of mind, be not gravity, it influences me, and 
% acts upon me as certainly, and neceſſarily as this 
power does upon a ftone.” I have before ſhown, 
that gravity does not always certainly and neceffarily_ 
influence and act upon bodies ſo as to cauſe them to fall 
down or deſcend ; much leſs does an inclination or af- 
fetion of mind, certainly and neceſſarily determine 
the choice of the mind. Suppoſe with Dr. Prieſtley, 


that two kinds of fruit, apples and peaches, are preſented 


to me, that | am fond of apples or defire and approve them, 
that I am not 'ſo fond of peaches, but have rather an a- 
verſion to them; and alſo that I am diſpoſed or defirous 
to eat one of the two. In ſuch a caſe, if a man ſeriouſly 
confiders the power with which he is conſcious to him- 
felf he is endued, can he ſay that he muſt neceſſarily 
eat apples, and neceſſarily refrain from 1 peaches? 
I have been in the very ſituation, the ſame diſpoſition of 
mind, the ſame view of the objects, with a predilection 
for apples, and yet I did not eat either. Surely in this 
fituation, a man has power to take and eat a peach, not- 
withttanding even a vehement defire for an apple, or be 
bas power to refrain _— either. Our will appears to 
3 2 be 
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of the mind to determine Is 
Fear love, hair * 
paſſions or allo 5 Tiens of ther the mind, * the a 19 

In Em 2 Fs, WADOKLY 
1 "tore, eſt 25 e 7 0. —.— 
eabily perccive ypon confidergtian'that I cannot 2 

the lat at or or doth that love, eflcem, or 3 
tion, ſo lon object appears to me in the — 
og dl gh. 885 the contrary, if it. once appears to 
lovely or eftimable views my love and 
— will diminiſh exactl 15 3 portion. If 1 Rrive 
in that caſe ever r oc raiſe . — love 


and efleem of it to the ſo 705 1 hor by a 
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increaſe wy love for it u ſs 1 can ma 144 


ar more lovely, 5 On the contrary... it LON. any means 
2 ſame much mote | lov * chimable 
to me in appearance than ever it was before, wy. love, 
approbation, and eſteem immediately increaſe in the 
Tame proportion, even my. utmoſt endezvours to dimi» 
iſh or abate them notwithſtanding. . The ſame will 
Id good with regard to fear and other paſſions of the 
mind. Defire to enjoy any thing, alſo increaſes or dis 
miniſhes exactly in proportion to the real or imaginary 
good, or eafure attending the ſame, 3 
able to increaſe or abate that e, ſo lang as we w 
r are willing to conſider and attend to it; yet patwith« 
 Randing thai we haye a felt-detcrmining power os 

power of choice in the mind, which is able to reſtrain 


def Ires, that: py © keep them down, within proper 
Hounds, ap i ſo avercome. them that we are 
pot neceſhratec Ok ge them at. All. 1 81 
an affect ion or LPs — the apples from neceff: 

| fluencing me, that J am able by the power of Aer. 
mination within me, cnthely to. overcome my predi- 


lection or defre for apples, and not to. * on at al, 


_ 


us ſo far from acting even according to gur vebement 


even though my defire for them. may coptinue not in the 


leak diminiſhed fo long as they ace in my preſence. 
If I have no power to reſtrain my deſires, how can | be 


blameable if E which I dcfire, till I be, EM 
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to enjoy the firſt agreeable woman I meet, provided 1 = 


have a defire ſo to do, or in Dr. Prieftley's words, pro- 


vided 1 bave a liking, 2 predilection for them? No, 
thank Gen perceive in myſelf a power of ſelf-deter- 


mination, an active power in my mind, by which I am 


enabled frequently to overcome my predilections, and 


any irregular deſire however vehement, without being as 
certainly and neceſſarily determined thereby as a ſtone 
is determined by gravity to fall, which Dr. Prieſtle 
aſſerts to be his caſe, as being a neceſſatian in his 27 
Dr. Prieſtley proceeds thus (page 28) ** In all 
* regular deliberations concerning any choice every 
« reaſon or motive is diſtinctly attended to, and what- 
«« ever appears to be the ſtronger, or the better reaſon, 


* always determines us. In thefe caſes, the choice and 


* the motive correſpond preciſely to an effect and its 
« cauſe.” It appears ſtrange to me that Dr. Prieſtley 
ſhould here mention regular deliberations, becauſe ac- 
cording to his 2 deliberation appears to be im · 
poſſible. He ſays the choice and the motive corre- 
ſpond preciſely to- an effect and its cauſe, Now, 
pray what poſſible room for deliberation, where 2 


certain operating cauſe muſt produce a certain effect? 


How can there be any regular deliberation in us as 


men, whether gravity ſhall or ſhall not cauſe a ſtone 
in vacuo to fall? There can be no deliberation re- 
gular or irregular about the matter. Deliberation 


naturally implies, in the deliberating ſubject, a pow- 


er of ſelf- determination to do or not to do, other- 
wiſe there could be no time for deliberation, becauſe 
the choice or determination would inſtantaneouſly fol- 
low the motive, as the effect does the neceffary efficient 


cauſe, If, notwithſtanding the mottves influencing, 


a man has power to ſuſpend his choice or determination, 
for or againſt action during one minute till he hath 


deliberated.; he certainly has it equally in his power to- 


ſuſpend his choice, and to deliberate another minute, 
and after that another minute, and fo on ad infinitum. 
Conſequently, he is under no neceſſity of ever deter- 
mining to act according to the motive, which is directly 
coutrary io what a ſtone _— The inſtant gravity 
ts | 3 beg ins 
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MRS © the effect r falling 
takes place without agy time; whatever being Left for der 
liberation. Hence, wema lere inconbficncy of 
that doctrine of Dr. Priefiley, which. es the choice 
ol the mind of man to depend wuh certainty upon 
the motive influencing, as a ſlone falling depends upon 
Ea 4. and yet that the mind of man has time for re- 
; deliberation before it chooſes to, act, notwith- 

ing ſuch neceſſary influ:nce of motives, 
ate choice (ſays. Dr. Prieftley, 
K 29th) is regulated by motives, we ought as phi- 
phers, to take it ſor gi anted, that every choice is 
e and. is. ſubject to the ſame 
- 1 and therefore determined by motives, by ſome- 


* thing that may be called $ liking, or dilliking, — | 


* ing. or diſapproni depending upon 

4% vious Nats of — with reſpect-to the HE 
i choice ; finge the mere facility or readineſs with 
** which. a choice is made, cannot make it to be a ihing 
4 different in kind from a choice made with the grea 

75 deliberation. lt is very true, that man bas generally 
a motive or motives for. every del iberate choice; yet 
as obſeryed before, theſe motives do not ſo neceſſarily 
and. certainly: influence him to action; but that he has 
time ta deliberate by what, motives be vill be-excited to 


inatian, reſolve not to act at alli accord ing 
to the motives of liking or diſliking, approving or daſapr 
proing, &. It is alſo vue, that. liking or diiliking. aps - 
proving or diſapproving any object, is not in my po- 
er to increaſe or diminiſh ſo long as it appears to me 
che very ſame in every reſpect: They will be great ot 
mall, exactly in proportion to the appatent ag reeable- 
neſs, or diſagreeableneſs of the object under confidera- 
tion. Notwithſtanding this, I am conſcious to my 
ſelſ, and my daily experience teaches me. that L have 
it in my power to reſtrain that liking or diſliking, that 
approving or diſapproving, from neceſſitating me to do 
any, one thing good ot bad in conſequence: Though I 


Cannot abate. or leſſen my defire for, or averſion; 10-2 


Guns; yet I am * 2 | 


* 


| motives, yet we find: every 


ä 


or averſion to all their conſequences, e 
certainly as gravity if nut interrupted, cauſes a ſtone to 
fall. By that power of- ſeli-determination- which God 
has given me, I am able to: refirain my ſeli from acting 
arcording 40 my TR »confulered as neceſſarily / in- 


fluc motives. But, fays Dr. Prieſtley (page — 
determined 


« We ice tvidently, not that men are de 
4 to aft hy certain motives, that the vigpur vf their 
« actions correſponds: alſo to what may be called tha 
1 intenfity of their motives; If à maiter be actuated 
« fmply by bis anger, he will beat his fervad 
4 violently, and —— —ͤ— in 
4. ropartion to the degree his anger, or the 

— cauſe of his diſpleaſure; and — op 


rates exactly in the ſame manner, a ſtronger affection 


« prompting to greater, and more kind; offices, than a 
«© weaker..' This exafthy coincides with Dr. Prieftley's 
former aſſertion, and therefore what is ſaid before; 
may ſerve for an anſwer. alſo here in a. great meaſure. 


For, though it be very true, that the vigour of men's 
actions 


generally corre ſpond to the intenſity of their 
wiſe man reftrains ſuch: ac- 


tions within the bounds of 
motives: 


may be ever fo intenſe, And though every 


the apprehended cauſe, yet every ane is uhliged by the 
univerfallaws. of God and man, to refrain that. anget 
and di ſpleaſute, and keep them within due bounds, 


t more 


„ notwithſtanding his 


ö = 


that active poer of mind which he has and which Fi | 


powers him to ſubdue: his own paſſions ;- ſo that the 
vigour or violence of his actions ſhall nut equal the ins 
tenſity of his anger when very 
tive to ſuch action. If man had not ſuch a power, he cauli 
be no more culpable, or liable to puniſnment for the moſt 
outrageous, cruel, and 


a ſtone (if capable of ſuftering pain) would be culpable 
and liable to puniſhment: if it was aQuated by gravity, 


great, conſiderod as a moz 


bloody effects of His anger, than 


ſo that it neceſſarily rolled down a mountain and killed 
an hundred men. And though Dr. Priefiley ſays (pages 7 


, oppoſite uſes of love and h 
ED — eiten 


n * 


— 


man's anger and diſpleaſure increaſts in proportion W 


— 


* c I hs * * ä 
, * 
- = - — — 
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. * - 
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* in ſcales. According to all appearance, 
« nothing can at more invariably or mechanically: 
yet every man muſt plainly fee that my hatred of any 
object whatever, how great ſoever, though I cannot. in 
the leaſt deminiſh it, that confidered as one of Dr. 
Prieftley's motives, it cannot invariably influence me 
to hoſtile or cruel actions againſt the object; but in ſpite 
of any influence therefrom, I can, by my own felt-de- 
_ termining power, refolve to uſe the object kindly, gen- 
tly, and humanely, and can a& accordingly : That is, 
though I cannot diminiſh my hatred in the leaft ſo long 
às the object appears in the ſame odious view; yet, by 
that ſclf-determining pe which I am conſcious I en- 
joy, I am enabled ſo far to reſtrain the natural tendeney 
and operations of my hatred, as to prevent any action 
whatever being done by me againft the hated object, not- 
withſtanding the influence which my hatred, as a mo- 
tive, may have upon me to the contrary. The ſame may 
be ſaid of love, anger, defire, averſion, &c. all theſe as 
motives, have an influence upon the mind, and natu- 
rally tend to incline the will of man; yet our own con- 
ſcioufneſs and daily experience convince us, that the 
ſelf-determining power which we perceive within us, 
can, and frequently does, ſo regulate and controll the 
influence of the paſſions, as wholly to prevent their na- 
tural operation. This appears to me a ſufficient anſwer 
to Dr. Priefiley's queſtion, page 32, Can it be ſup- 
« poſed that the will, whatever it be, ſhould be of ſuch a 


. nature as both to be properly influenced or ated upon 


« by motives, and likewiſe by ſomething that bears no 
« ſort of relation to motive, and . conſequently has a 
44 mode of action intirely different ſrom that of motive ? 
«« This cannot but appear exceedingly improbable, if not 
, impoſſible,” Although the paſſions do influence, or act 
upon the mind of man in proportion to their intenſity, 
yet man 's will, by a ſelf-determining power in the mind, 
can overrule ſuch influence in a great meaſure, and can 
and often does influence man at pleaſure, even to a quite 
centrary mode of action. Suppoſe a cannon ball, or 
other heavy body, ſuſpended at an equal diftance be- 
tur ixt the earth and the body 2 


* 


eeficaingd pod evvacane bj de: ſuperior force of 


a known effect. {See pages 17,18), 


„ „% . eos ae. 


5 


and that nv other 
tive of attraQion, * would; by the general laws of matter} 


influence the ball to fall towards it. But Jupiter - with 


a much greater influence, would ſo — — 
tion of the earth, as not only fo ſuppreſs the 
ſame, but would even draw the bell with an increafing 
velocity. towards itſelſ, in a line directly co to the 
earth's attraction. Thus then — nodes action 
entirely different ſrom that of the canth's 22 


conſidered 28.4 motive or mov | 
perceive that it is neither 1 — — 
nor even unuſual in the laus of nature, to find matives 


or whe) no upon bodies in diſſerent and 
diametri oppoſite 2 Whilſt the leſſer is 2 


greater. Then by cannot the mind of man be acute, 
* the paſhons, and in proportion io their 
too, and yet ſuch influence be overcome by the 
f RR 
natural influence of may be 

But Dr. Priefily further ſays, pages, 32, 33 4 Accords 


ing to the modern metaphyſical hy potheſis, the will is 


ol ſuch 2 nature, as. to be influenced ſometimes by the 
*< paſſions or motives, and fometimes in a mammer, in 
«© which neither paſſion nor motive have auy thing todo, 
and of which it is not pretended. that any idea can be 

iven,but by ſaying that it is ſelf-determined,whick, in 
4 gives no idea at all, or rather implies an abſardi y, 


7 viz. that a determination which is an effect, takes place 


* without any cauſc at all, For, exclufve of every thing 
« thay ones. inderthedengmination 26 ER 12 i 


el hare Gogh according to the tan" 
guage of natural philoſophers 3bout attraction; but vet I Uo act 

mean that attraction s a real entity cauſin 4. 3 but I u, 
u as the word is generally uſed to expreſs t unknown caulc of 


4 And a motive is & nonentity a mere term, — and 
conſequently there is nothing whatever to prodace the aria 
nation accor ding to Dr. Prieſtly. For he can never explain «hat 
ee eee * 
3 (See page 100. 


. — 


15 


body intervened. - Thiricarth 59-2 50 | 2 1 
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«js really nothing Icft that can produce the determina- 
% tion. + Let a man uſe what words he pleaſes, he can 
e have no mote c ion how we can ſometimes be 
«« determined by motives, and ſometimes without any 
% motive, than he can have of a ſcale being ſometimes 
% wei don by weights and ſometimes by a kind of 
* ſubſtance that has no weight at all, which whatever 
it be in itſelf, muſt with reſpect to the ſcale, be no- 
„thing. To this 1 anſwer, that the will is a faculty 
arifing from a power of ſ{clf-determination in the mind 
ofman, or a ſelf-determining power, which power is the 
cauſe of every effect, called -choice in the mind of 
man; ſo that there is not an effect without a cauſe, as 
before obſerved, (page 217. Ag tar 


— 


And though this power cannot be de ſcribed but by its 
properties and effect, no more can memory, judgment, 
nor the paſſions. We are conſcious of ſome power 
working. ſuch and ſuch effects in us, but we ournot be 
ſo weak as to ſuppoſe that p to be a little being 
- Within us, ſeparate and diſtinct from our minds, but a 
power exiſting. in the mind, which is capable of bei 
deſcribed no way but by its properties and effects: Ane 
the mind appears to be capable of exerting ihis power at 
pleafure; whereas, Dr. Prieſtley s motives ſeem to be 
ſomething foreign to the mind, and even motives to it, 
as neceſſarily and uncontrollably influencing it, in ſpite 
of 188 very ſel tt. „ 
As to the inſtance of the ſeale weighed down ſome- 
282 


es by weights, and ſometimes by no weights, here 
again ted, I refer. the reader for ſatisfaction to 
Pages 16. 13. of this work. Another argument, 
* (fays Dr. Prieſtley page 33.) for the neceſſary deter- 
% mination of the will may be drawn from the analogy 
chat it bears to the judgment. It is univerſally ac- 
* knowledged that the judgment is neceffarily determin 
ed by the perceived agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas. Now, the will is but a kind of judgment, 
depending upon the perceived preferableneſs of 
things propoſed to the mind, which apparent prefo- 
** rableneſs reſults as neceſſarily from the percepti n of 


1 the ideas themſelves, as that of their agreement or 


«dif 


— 


* * K 4, % 
F 


5 47 43 8 I 
+ fare In fact, all the difference, - between 
judgment and ill, is, that, in the former caſe, he 
«+ determination relates to opinions, and in the latter t 
actions; and as all the ancients. have well obſerved, | 
«* the facultics of the ſoul are only different modes in 
% which the ſame principle acts; the judgment being 
the mind judging, and the will being the mind wil: 
ling; . it would be very extraordinary indeed, if 
* the ſame. mind ſhould net be determined in a fimilar 
«© manner in theſe two very fimilar | caſes ; and that if 
there be a ſelf-dctermining will, there ſhould not be- 

«« a ſelf-determining judgement alſo. In reality, the 
latter is not more abſurd and contrary to all appearances 
4e than the former.” The doctrine concerning judges 
ment here laid down, I grant, viz. that it is neceſſarily 
determined by the agreement or di agreement of ideas. 

I cannot judge or believe differently from what things 
appear to me. If a thing appears certain, my judge- 
ment and belief are neceflarily the ſame; if a thin ng: 
appears doubtful, my judgement and belief are likewi 

ſo, My judgement, opinion, and belief muſt be de- 
termined neceſſarily in proportion to the abſolute cer- - 
tainty, doubtfulneſs, or total uncertainty of the cafe, a 
it appears to me. My Judgement is determined, han 
my belief ſettled that hls is paper on which I write; 
neither can I believe the contrary, ſo long as it ap 5 

to me to be ſo. But if afterwards by à train of rea- 


5 ſoning, or by ſome other means I make ſome new diſ- 
covery concerning it; if, for example, I find myſelf 
2 and clearly perceive that ĩt is parchment and 
wet, dh I ſay, if this ſhould happen, then I cannot 
onger believe it to be paper. Every man who ex- 
TE the powers of his own mint, will perceive that 
his judgement, -opinion, and belief are neceſſarily and 
y involuntarily formed and determined by the appearance 
6 of things, without any poſſibility of judging or believing 
otherwiſe, ſo long as things appear in the ſame manner. 
But this is not the cafe, with regard to man's will. -I 
plainly E in my mind a ſelf. determining power _ 
by which I am enabled to write on this paper, or not to 


4 
f 
7 0 l to my own pleaſure, Though I find 
— | ths 8 


< #). 


ay judgment and belief are in- aQs, fiich 3 T 
332 — or alter, unleſs the appearance of the 
ming alters. 1 cannot judge or believe this, upon which 
| tro WEE Paper or not to he paper, according to my 
| ; neither can I judge or believe, that my 
nd will are equally ne by neceflity, 
42 5 to motives or appearance of things. Becauſe 

appear t me to be two faculties or powers: of * 
3 ferent in m y jadgmem and opinion; 1 
I may — a faculty or power 
which appears to me to be rather an inyoluntary act of 
the mind, or the neceffary and IE refult and 
eſſect of the mind, judging g'to appearance, 
Hence we may perceive, that fo far from the mind be- 
ara og feat theſe two very 
r caſes, ' VIZ. or the mind ng. 
= will or the wind wilting, cha thetwo a — 
very differcut, the judgment > ah the neceſſary and in- 
voluntary reſult or product of the mind judging, pro- 
duced by the mind perceiving the appearance of things, 
which 1 t _ mind 8 — 1 
neceffity® of making, prov it wills or 15 in 
to attend to fuch appearance; whereas the wAl js ne 
neceſſary and involuntary, but a power given nA 
to man 's mind, by which man is enabled 1 mene of aries 
to ac or not act, to auend to the 
or not, entirely at pleaſure. If — ty 
willing to attend to ſuch appearance of things, a certain 
or uncertain judgment neceſſarily follows. If the mind 
wills not or is. nov willing'to attend inthe teaft to fuck 
appearance, no judgment is or can 9 Sa that 
the 3 t is ſo far from beir NN ES 
termination, that it ſeems like 
of the mind (as confidered in . Bos Fab 
tothe will) to depend in ſome meaſure upon the will 
arifing from the 9 power af the mind, 
even for it very ex iſtence. Hut, fays Dr: Prieſtley, 72 
10 *« (poge 35) what is defire beſides a wi to obtain ſome 
© apprehended good ? And is not r | 


| {2 Vn neal by God or fee Bing rat. is AY, 
\ Now 
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Nor is it poſſible that an apprehended. goods ſhauld 
r not be the object of a by 
« ſome other deſe, &c. or not? For the ſame reaſon, 
r that a weed as gives a preſent pleaſure, an abſent 
good excites , which like any other of the paſs 
« hons, is univerſally allowed to be a perfectly me- 
ce chanical thing. Since, therefore, defire meceffarily 
„ implies volition, we have a clear caſe of ihe will be · 
« ing neceffarily determined by the circumſtances which 
et the mind is in; and if in one cafe, why not in all 
others? eſpecially as in fact, every volition is no- 
1 thing more than a deſire, viz, a defire to accomplith 
„ ſome end, which end may be confidered as the object 
of the paſſion or affection?ꝰ The doQrine of deſire 
being a with, and every wiſh a volition, I can by no 
means admit, if by volition” be meant he will or im- 
mediate att of the ſelf-· determiniug power of mans 
mind, by which it is-<nabled to act or not to act, to in- 
dulge the wiſh and defire, or not to indulge it at pleaſure. 
Every thing which J apprehend 0 be good and deſe- 


able, I am under a neceſſity of deſir ing or wiſhing for, 


ſo long as it appears deſireable; but the ſelf- determining 
power of my mind can and frequently does (as ev 
man, I dare ſay, has experienced) wil to comrottthat- 


defire and wiſh; ſo that a man is not compelled or ne- : 


ceſſitated todo one action, nor to take one ſtep towards | 
obtaining that he defires, though within his reach, as 
in the cafe before-mentioned of an hungry man with 


god ul before him. In ſuch a caſe-bis defire-and 


wiſh muſt neceſſarily be vehement and eager to eat and 
ſatisfy himſelf, neither can he avoid ſuch defire fo long 
as the meat is before him and he ſees it, yet it cannot 


pe denied but that he can refrain from eating for a ſalt 
ume, by the power of ſelf-determinationwhichhe has, and 
which enables him to reſtrain his defires from acting, or 
in other words, he wills not to eat, notwithſtanding ſuch 
vehement deſire. Any man by 1 g himſelf in 
fuch à fituation, may find that he cannot hinder his.de- 
fire, though he can hinder his indulging that deſire. 
Hence, we plainly perceive the difference betu een what 
is generally termed deſire, or à with to obtain an appre- | 
SAT Jorg F hend 


Jp „ 5 
bended good, and the ſelf-· determining power, which 
can and frequently does will to refuſe that apprehended 
good which we defire or wiſh for, or towards which we 
are necefſarily inclined, If we bad not ſuch a ſelf-de- 
/ n to controll and reſtrain our natural 
wiſhes. and defires in our preſent ftate, where our 
«« hearts are deceitful above all things and deſperately 
4 wicked.” * this world would be a continued ſcene 
. of wickedneſs and confufion. But the caſe is, our de- 
fires and averſions ariſe and are excited neceffarily, by - 
ſomething apparently, eagle or diſagreeable to us. 
Both our own conſciouſneſs and experience plainly in- 
form us that we have ſuch a ſelf-determining power, which 
is ſuperior to all the paſſions and affections of the mind, 
and which frequently wills to reſtrain us, and does 
actually reftrain us from carrying our deſires into ex 
ecution, by which we are enabled out of two things not 
equally agreeable, to chooſe and take either, even that 
which is the more difagreeable one of the two. I hope, 
what I have ſaid above will prove a ſufficient anſwer to 
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of the ſuppoſed Conſeiouſneſs of Liberty, 
and the Uſe of the Term Agent, 


ball paſs over Dr. Priefiley's quotations from Dr. 
Price, and alſo what he ſays of our being certainly 
= -influenced by. our defires, to chooſe out of two kinds 
i of fruit, that which appears the moſt defireable ; as - 
W Have confidered the nature of our defires and averfions 
in the laſt Section. I therefore proceed to what Dr. 


- 


Frieſley 


r an. ix. 
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Priefiley ſays (pages 47, 48) about conſciouſneſs 1 © 


All (ſays he) that a man can poſſibly be conſcious 

of, is, that nothing hinders his chooſing or taking 
«« whichſoever of the fruits appears to him more defire- 
„ able, or his not mak ing any choice at all, according 
«« 25 the one or the other ſhall appear to him preferable 
upon the whole. But there is — ſome reaſon for 
any object, or any conduct appearing deſireable or 
«« preferable; a reaſon cxiſting either in a man's own 
previous diſpoſition of mind, or in his idea of the 
things propoſed to him. In things of ſmall conſe- 
*« quence, or in a very quick ſucceſſion of ideas, the 
4 reaſon may be forgotten, or even not be explicitly * 


attended to; but it did exiſt, and actually contri- 


”* buted to make the thing or the conduct appear defire- 
„able at the time,” It is very true, that our conſci- 
ouſneſs and experience ſhews no more as to power of 
choice than what Dr. Prieftley has in the firſt lines 
enumerated: And it is alſo true, that there is always 
fome reaſon for any thing appearmg defireable or the 
contrary. But yet, neither that defireableneſs, nor the 
reaſon thereof, ſo necci[arily impells a man to chooſe 
what is defireable, but his felf-determining power can 
enable him to make another choice, or not to chooſe at all. 
But the Doctor ſays (page 48, 49.) whenever we re- 


e ftet upon our own conduct, or ſpeculate concerning 


** that of others, we never fail to conſider, or aſk, what 
** could be the motive of ſuch cr ſuch a choice ; always 
tak ing for granted, that there muſt have been ſome 
% motive or other for it; and we never ſuppoſe, in 
ſuch cafes, that any choice could be made without 
«© ſome motive, ſome apparent reaſon or other. When 
it is ſaid that a man ds from mere will (though this 


is not common language) the word is never uſed in a 


*« ſtrict metaphyſical ſenſe, or for will under the influ- 
«© ence of no motive, but the meaning is, that in ſuch 


mo 


a caſe a man acts from-wilfulneſs or obſtinacy, i. e. 


to reſiſt the control of others, the motive being to 


** ſhew his liberty and independence, which is far from 
being a caſe in which a man is. ſuppoſed to ac 
«4 without any motive at all.” It is certain, that men do 

; FS fre- 
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motives certainly and neceſſarily influence us in the de · 


—_— 


frequently enquire for the motive or cauſe, why another 


man «Red ſo or fo; in order to know from what prin- 


riple he ated, whether from a principle of deſire, 
averfion, &. or merely from his will or power of ſelſ- 
determination. And though it be urged, that when. a 
man is {aid to act from mere will, this is not common 
language ; yet, I beg leave to abſcrve the contrary, 1 
myſelf making the enquiry, why a perſon would do 
ſuch or ſuch an action, have been frequently anſwered, 
becauſe i will do it: And when 1 have gone further, 
and ſaid, but for what rea ſoa will you do it? I have 
been commonly anſwered, I will, becauſe I will, I 
believe this to be common language, and | believe upon 
enquiry it will be found no uncommon anſwer. Here 
the only mative aſſigned, is the felf-determining power 
acting by the will: And as in ſuch a caſe, it is the 
ſole cauſe. of action as a power of the mind; it is no 
matter by what other names it be called, whether il - 
fulnefs, obftinacy, or any ether, fo long as the mean- 
ing is the ſame. If (fays Dr. Prieſtley, pages 49, 
1% fo) what has been ſtated be the fact, and the whole 
« fact (and for the truth of the repreſentation, I appeal 
«« to every man's own feeling and perſuzhon) it muſt 
be quite arbitrary, and can have no ſort of conſe - 


n quence, except what is merely verbal; whether 1 ſay 
% that the cauſe of the choice was the motive for it 
„(which Dr. Price very properly defines to be the 
judgment or defire) or the mind in which that choice 


«© takes place, that is, myſelf or ſome other perſon; 


% and to this cauſe it is that we aſcribe agency or de- 


„ termining power. In the former caſe, it is the power 
or force of the motive, and in the latter that of the 
«« perſon,” I entirely agree with Dr. Prieftley in re- 
fer ing the whole to every man's own feeling and per- 


ſuaſion, or to his conſciouſneſs and experience, ſince 


we have nothing elſe in this caſe to argue from. But 


when Dr. Prieſtley allows the cauſe of choice to be either 
- the motive for it, or the mind in which that choice 


takes place; he ſeems to give up the dectrine he has 
been all along endeavouring to eftabliſh, viz. That 


er- 
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termination of our choice, as gravity influences a ſtone 


do fall. (Page 27). Dr. Prieftley here admits the mind 


in which that choice takes place to be ſometimes the 
cauſe of the choice. He ſays, © it is merely verbal, 
<« whether I ſay that the cauſe of the choice was the 

«« motive for it, or the mind in which that choice takes 

« place.” This is allowing one of the two to be the 
cauſe, which is all I contend for. I acknowledge the 
choice to be frequently made in confequence of the in- 


fluence of motives, ſuch a judgment, deſire, averſion, &. 


And I further allow, that the choice is always made fo, 
except in ſuch caſes where it is made by the mind it- 
ſelf in which that choice takes place, i. e. by the mind 
acting by mere will, or rather merely by its ſelf-deter- - 


mining power, even ſometimes contrary to all outward 


motives or inducements whatever ; nay, even without 
any cauſe whatever, except its own ſelf-· determining 
power, by which it is enabled to act or not to act at 


| Pleaſure; and this is what I call free agency, or ſelf- 


determination. Dr. Prieftley here admits two cauſes of 
choice, viz. The power or force of motive,” and the 


"power or force of the perſon, This latter power or 
force, can mean nothing elſe, that I know of, but the 


power or force of the perſon's mind, which muſt imply 


"the power of free agency and ſclf-determination; ' In 
te former. caſe, we ſuppoſe the power of the motive to 
influence the action; in the latter cafe, the power of the 


perſon's mind. What power then of the perſon's mind 
can it be? As a power of the mind or belonging thereto, 
It can be nothing foreign to it, and it muſt be a power 
to-chooſe ſomething. To chooſe what? To chooſe to 


do ſome certain action; as for inſtance, to lift my 
band to my head. But if I have a power within myſelf 


to do this, I muſt have a power. not to do it; becauſe 
if I have not a power to let it alone, I am under a ne- 
ceſſity of doing it. But I can be under no neceſſity of 


doing any thing, unleſs I be cempelled to do it by ſome 


wer or force, extraneous or foreign to myſelf; and 
if I be neceſſarily compelled to do it by ſome foreign 
force or power, then I do it not by ihe force or power 


3 


of my own mind or perſon, or by a power within my- 


— 
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belt. Bu Dr. Prichley allows the caiiſe of choice may 


dee, the power or force of my own perfon or mind; that 


is the free will or ſclf-determining power, by which 
the mind is able, to controll and reftrain all the paſſions 
confidercd as motives to action; for I can conceive no 
other power in myſelf, That whatever à man has 4 
power of perſon ot mind to do, he has alſo a power to 
Le alone, is very plain from hence. Every man's con- 
ſciouſnefs and feeling, tells him, that he has a power or 
farce of mind, whereby he can ſhut his eyes; and be 
bas alſo apower not to ſhut them: But a man has no 
power to cauſe à pulſation of his arteries, neither has 
be a power to hinder or ſtop ſuch pulſation. The pul- 
ſation and ſtopping of ſuch pulſation, are both owing 
to ſomething foreign to the mind; whereas, the ſkut- 
ting or opening a mans eyes, whilft well, frequently 
depend upon a force or power. of the mind, or as it 
were a power within it, and not always upon the 
power of motives ; ſo neither has a man any power 
to cauſe a bluſh at pleaſure; and accordingly, he has 
no power to hinder or reſtrain a bluſh at pleaſure, both 
being involuntary. Hence, then, appears the diffe- 
rence of the two powers which determine the mind in 
its choice, from Dr. Priefiley's own words, viz, ** mo- 
tives which influence it ſometimes and in ſome de- 
1 gree; but not neceſſarily and una voidably, and the 
4, mind itfelf endued with a power of ſelf-· determination 
* to act or not, to do or not to do, entirely at pleaſure.” 
But in oppofhtion to this, and to Thew that men are 
neceſſarily influenced by motives, Dr. Prieſtley further 
ſays, (pages 55, 56) Since the common language of 
men correſponds to this view of the ſubject, it is a 
«« proof, that in fact men do fee it in this light, and 
«« if they do not purſue this deArine to its diſtant and 
«« neceflary confcquences, it is for want of ſufficient 
reflection or ſtrength of mind. Indeed, this one 
*« {\mple truth reſpecl ing the neceſſary influence of mo- 
«« tives on the human mind, leads us much beyond the 


«4 apprebenſions of the vulgar, but not to any thing that 


"1 ought 
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« ought to alarm the philoſopher or the chriſtian,” 1 
have before obſerved that the common language of men 
does not cotreſpond to this ; becauſe if a man be aſked, 
why he did fo or ſo? or what motives he had for ſuch — of 
an action? Sometimes he will aſſign his motives or rea- A 
ſons, and ſometimes he will anſwer that it was his mind, 
or that he did ſo, becauſe he would do ſo, or to that 
effect. This being frequently the anſwer, ſhews the 
common ſenſe of men to be, that their 4Aions originate 
from two cauſes, viz. outward motives-or reaſons, and 
the ſelf-determining power of the mind, i. e. ſometimes 
from one cauſe -and ſometimes another. Indeed, Dr. 
Prieftley himſelf ſeems to allow the ſame in page 50, 
as before obferved ; though here he calls the neceſſary 
influence of motives on the human mind a fraple _ 
and ſuch an one as leads us much beyond the 2 5 
henſions of the vulgar. To which 1 ſay, that if it * 
a truth and do ſo, it is no merit in Dr. Prieſtley — 
bis own plan to believe it, becauſe he is neceſſimated ſo 
to do; neither is their any thing amiſs in my denial bf 
it, and ſo herding with what he calls the vulgar, finte 
I am alſo neceflitated ſo to do, becauſe according to Dr. 
Prieftley, (page 8) no event could have been other- 
* wife than it has been, is, or is to be; and therefore 
I hope he will accept of this, according to his on prin- 
ciples, as a ſufficient excuſe for my denying what he 


aſſerts, and for my writing in oppoſition” to bim, with- 
Out the —_ anger or emotion whatever. 


SECTION 


R 
SECTION VI. 
Whether Liberty be eſſential to praftical 
Virtue; and of moral and practical 
_ Neceſlity. f 


N the 58th page, Dr. Priefiley introduces Dr. Price, 
ſaying, ** Who muſt not feel the abſurdity of ſay- 


75 ing my volition was produced by a foreign cauſe ? 


* meaning a motive,” ſays Dr. Prieftley ; and then he 
adds, Now this is actually the common language of 
46 all the world, and no body feels any abſurdity in it; 
« becauſe the conſequences he draws from it by no 
% means follow, viz. that then the volition is not my 
% own. It is my volition, whatever was the motive 
ee that produced it, if it was a volition that took place in 
«« my mind. I have obſerved before, that the common 

of men is not actually ſo ; and I ſhall ere, I 


langua i | 1e 
bope, ſatisfactorily ſne that the conſequences Pr. Price 


draws from it are fair ones; and that if our volitions be 
produced neceſſarily by foreign cauſes, they cannot with 
propriety be called our own. Whatever is immèdlately 


- cauſed or produced by any thing foreign to us, is not, 


cannot, be our own production. If a volition of my 
mind be produced by any foreign cauſe,'it is not the pro- 
duction of my own mind. Though it be produced in 
my mind, yet the cauſe producing is out of my mind, 
and, in ſuch a cafe, it is no more my volition, than a 
motion may be ſaid to be a child's motion, if a man 


-take a child's arm and move it, without the child in the 
leaſt contributing thereto.” Neither the volition nor the 
motion, can in either caſe be properly called our own; 


for though the motion took place in the child's arm, it 
cannot properly be ſaid to be the child's motion, or a 
motion produced by the child, but the motion of the 
man producing the ſame. And likewiſe, though the 
volition take place in my mind, it cannot properly be 


\ 
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laid to be my volition, er a volition produced by ny 
mind, if it be produced in my mind by ſome extcanequs 
or foreign cauſe, Solikewiſe another per ſon giving me 
a wound without my conſent, it is frequently called the 
wound of the perſon ſo giving, as producing it: And 


although in ſome ſenſe it may be called my wound, as . 


being in my fleſh, yet the wounding perſon only is 
reſponſible and puniſhable for the wound and its con- 
ſequences, How then can I be reſponſible or puniſh- 
able, for a volition in my mind produced there by ſome - 
foreign cauſe without my conſent, or for the unavoids 
able conſequences of that volition? Having done with 
this, I paſs over De. Prieſtley s quotation, from the 1n- 
genious Dr. Price, and his obſervations upon them,. as 
being only advantages, which Dr, Toney has taken 
from Dr. Price's wards being not ſufficient 


y expieſſive 


was neceſſary to prevent Dr. Prieſtley from putting 
an erroneous conſtruct ion upon his meaning. or 
Dr. Prices words will bear two interpretations, we 
furely ſhould make uſe of that which tends to eftablith 
the docteine he was attempting to ſupport, thus making 
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bim his own interpreter; 8 i 
The next place 1 hall note is, (page 65) It is only 
„ where the neceſſity of ſinning asi ſes from ſome othe 
12 cls Fe a man's own diſpoſition of mind, that w 
ever ſay there is any impropriety in puniſhing a man 
« far his conduct. "If the impoſſibility of acting well 


= 


A has ariſen from a bad diſpoſition or habit, it's having 


been ĩmpoſſible with, that diſpofition-or habit to act vir- 


* tuouſly, is never any reaſon for our forbearing puniſh- 


« ment, becauſe we know that puniſhment is proper to 
** correct that diſpoſition and that habit, and that we 
e thereby both reform the finner and warn others, which, 
*« are all the juſt ends of puniſhment; every thing elſe 
«« deferving no other name than vengeance, and being 
«« manifeſtly abſurd, becauſe anſwering no good pur- 
% poſe.” It is very clear that the propriety of punifhing 


a man for any offence ariſes from his intention, or it 


00 : may 
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may be called diſpofition of mind, to commit the crime, 
dut that propriety alſo includes this ſuppoſition, that the 
man had it in his power to prevent, reſtrain, or over- - 
rule that bad intention, or diſpoſition of mind, or that 
he was not under any certain or unavoidable neceſſity 
of offending. ' It is equally unjuſt to puniſh a man for 
an offence by him committed, if certain and unavoid- 
able, from what ever cauſe it originated, as to puniſh 
him for an offence by him committed, which was necefſ- 
farily and unayoidably cauſed or produced by his bad _ 
diſpoſition, provided that diſpofition never. was in his 
power to be made otherwiſe. Dr. Pcieftley ſays it is 
never any reaſon to forbear paniſhment, becauſe it was 
impoſſible, with that diſpofition or habit, to aft virtuouſly. 
If fo, the puniſhment appears to be not for the crime, 
but for the bad diſpoſition or habit which nec. ſſaril 
produced it ; yet unfortunately for the poor man whoſe 
uniſhment is not to be forborn, neither could he poſ- 
ly avoid that bad diſpoſition and habit, for Dr. Pricſt- 
ley N 8) * no event could have been otherwiſe 
than it has been, is, or is to be; ſurely then his bad 
diſpefition was one event, which could not poſſibly be 
otberwiſe. It is the eſſicient producing cauſe of the 
action which ought to be puniſhed, and not the paſſive 
inſtrument made uſe of. Upon the Necefſorian 
ſyſtem, the man who commits the crime is only a 
paſſi ve inflrument, unavoidably and neceſſarily im- 
gu to action; and:though we may ſay he is puniſhed 
or his bad diſpoſition and habit, and not for the crime, 
yet it is only removing one ſtep further: ſtill the man is 
puniſhed for what he could not poſſibly avoid; becauſe 
the bad diſpoſition of mind was equally neceſſary and 
unavoidable with the crime reſulting from it, as above ob- 
ferved, it being an event which was to be. There- 
fore, whether the man be puniſhed for the crime or bad 
diſpoſition, he is certainly puniſhed for doing what was 
certain and neceſſary to be done, or to happen, for an 
event which was certainly foreknown to come to paſs at 
that time, many, very many eee before he was born, 
and for what he could not poſſibly avoid, as it could not 
poſſibly be otherwiſe, 1 therefore may retort Dr. _ 
25 | | ley's 
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ley's words upon himſelf: « This can deſerve no other 
«© name but that of vengeance, and is manifeſtly abſurd, 
«« becauſe anſweting no good purpoſe whatever ;” for, 
though Dr. Prieftley ſays puniſhment. is proper to cor- 
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rect that diſpofition and habit, in order to reform the 


ſinner and warn others, yet, according to his doctrine, 
no alteration can be made, nor any good end anſwered 
that I can p ſhbly conceive, becauſe either the diſpoſi- 
tion and habit is certainly and neceſſarily to be 'cor- 

rected, or it is not; the finner is certainly and neceſſa- 
rily to be reformed; or he is not. If either or both of 
them are to be done, they will certainly and neceſſarily 
be done ; and if either or both of them are not to be 
done, they will certainly and nereffarily be undone, 
whether any puniſhment be inflicte i or no; for not one 
thing could have been otherwiſe, or will be otherwiſe 
than they have been-and will be,” though the offender's 
puniſhment be ever ſo exemplary or ſevere; nor can 
any alteration be made but what is to be, whether Dr. 
Prieſtley writes, or preaches, or perſuades, 'and ad- 
viſes, or he never does any one of them again. Cer- 
tainly then upon Dr. Prieftley's plan there can be no 
Juſt end of ' puniſhment, as no alteration or amendment 
can thereby poſſibly be effected, but what muſt come to 
paſs whether the man be puniſhed or no; conſequently 
on his plan all puniſhment can only be vengeance; and 
can anſwer no good end whatever. 
But Dr. Prieſtley, in order to ſhew that liberty is not 
eſſential to virtue, (in oppoſition to what Dr: Price af- 
ſerts) but that a courſe of virtue is equal from whatever 
principle it ariſes, as the nature of it is the very ſame; 
to ſupport this, he ſays, (page 68)“ if two men be in 
« all reſpects the fame inwardly, if they feel and act 
«« preciſely in the ſame manner, upon all occafions; 
* how in the fight of God or man can there be 
more virtue in the preſent conduct of one than in 


11 1 


er that of the other, whatever difference there may have 


« been with reſpect to the acquiſition of that temper ? 

«« Every thing that is fo confirmed as to become habi- 

te tual operates exactly like what is called inflin@ ; 

« for my own part I believe them to be in all * 
R ne. f * . 64 
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er the very ſame thing) but does a coutfe of virtue be- 
ve come leſs vittuous in con ſequence of being perſiſted in 
„and conſequently being a more eafy and mechani 
* thing?” And a little after he adds, © Valerius Patercu- 
us, as is obſerved by Mr. Hobbes, pratſes Cato,becauſe 
x" he was good by nature, & quia alitereſſe non poruit,” 
If to men be in all reſpects the.ſame inwardly. Very 
true. If their inward temper of body and mind be the 
ſame; but where the natural corftitution and temper 
is different, they cannot be inwardly the ſame, though * 
their outward behaviour (acquired by labouring to 
overcome the natural bent- and inclination of their in- 
ward temper and diſpoſition) may be exactly ſimilar. 
Notwithſtanding this, there may be in one, and not in 
the other, a natural bad temper and diſpoſition, ſtrug- 
ging as it were to exert itſelf in ations r 
to the ſame, or as St. Paul calls it, Rom. vii. 23.“ 
* law in the members, warring againſt the . law of the 
, mind; yet in a virtuous and prudent man, this will 
be ſo over-ruled and reftrzined by the ſelſ- determining 
power, or law of the mind, ſo as not to ſuffer e ſame 
to break out into vicious, or bad actions. A bad tem- 
Pets or diſpoſition, is a- motive conſtantly inclining, 
not neceſſarily impelling a man to a vicious con- 
duct. Surely the man whoſe mind is ſufficiently re ſo- 
lute to determine upon acting contrary to ſuch -inward 
motive or inclinatien, temper or di{poſition when 
bad, and to act -nerally in a regular and upright man- 
ner, notwithſtanding ſuch natural diſpofition to the con- 
trary, has more merit, and even in ſome ſenſe, more 
virtue, than he whoſe conduct is equally - virtuous, but 
whoſe natural temper and di ſpoſition at the firſt, without 
any pains taken by him to acquire the ſame, conſtantly 
inclined him to virtue. It is true, that in both caſes their 
outward conduct is ſuppoſed to be equally virtuous, yet the 
firſt has one inward virtue or good quality, which the 
other has not, viz. the virtue of reſolving, upon con- 
Kantly ſtriving to overcome his natural bad temper and 
diſpohtion, which inclines him to evil; whereas the 
latter has only to coincide or coperate with his natural 
vixtuous temper and inclination, Perhaps the 2 
1 m 5 
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could mention an hundred more ſuch inſtances, + 
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Gmile, may better explain this matter. Suppoſe two 


parently equal conſtruction. The firſt horſe draus the : 


carriage after it, together with fome inward hidden un- 
known and inviſible weight tacked to it, whilſt the latter 
horſe goes forward with the carriage alſo, but the latter 
carriage by ſome inward. unkown and inviſible ſpring 
or power, is puſhed on very nearly independent of the 
bore. In this caſe, though, the two horſes appear to 
exeft equal power or ſtrength, as they each draw a car- - 
riage apparently equal every way, yet it is plain that 
the firſt .exerts much more . power- than it appears 


to do, and that the latter exerts much leſs, So likewiſe, 


though an equal courſe of virtue is certainly. equal, yet 
the labour exerted and pains taken, to attain or acquire 
that virtuous courſe, may in different men be very dif- 
ferent, - and in one man may require a much ſuperior 
exertion. of power than in another, and that in pro- 
ion to the badneſs or viciouſneſs of the natural tem- 

per and dĩſpoſition, which is to be overcome and ſub- 
dued. When a courſe of virtue is become habitual and 
conſequently more eaſy, yet then the mind of man by 
its ſclf-determining power ſeems able to control and 
overcame that habit, or as it may be defined“ that apti- 
tude or diſpofition of body or mind, acquired by fre- 
quently Sprung the ſame act. Perhaps a man has by 
requently repeating the ſame thing acquired ſome par- 
ticular habit, as for inſtance, a habit of moving his For, 
when he ſings; that habit in him may be ſo prevalent 
and ſo conſtant, that many men might be induced to 
ſay, when he ſings he always moves his foot, he cannot 
fing without it. This only implies a very great dif- 
ficulty, or what may be called a moral, but not an ab. 


Dr. Prieſtley in the words above cited ſays, he believes habit 
and inſtinct to be one and the ſame thing. How he can with 
propriety ſay that the inſtinct, by which a canary bird taken from 
all others when very young, does in England build a neſt ex- 
actly ſimilar to what canary birds build where they generally are, 
I; a habit I cannot imagine; fince the bird never did the thing 
before, nor ever ſaw it done, conſequently it cannot be habit; I 
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by a ſteady attention of mind, a man can will and de- 


the foot at all. It is true that habit or cuſtom has been 
' know of aſſerted to be nature itſelf, ſo that a man could 


5 ny cauſe of action, as what we 


quired any habit, whether 
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ſolute impoſſibility of doing otherwiſe. Let the habit 
acquired be ever ſo prevalent, it is only an habit, and 


termine to do otherwiſe, or In other words, he carr by 
attention and reſolution of mind, fing without moving 


ſome called a fecond nature, but it was never that I 


not poſſibly act contrary to it. If this was abſolutely 
the caſe, an habit would be an equally certain and ne- 
nature 15, which 
arily cauſes, the circulation of the blood'; I mean 
fo neceſſarily as to cauſe it without the concurrence of 
our will; 2 ſo the 1 not called habitual 
but natural, as being in no meaſure acquired by our- 
ſelves or ſubject ww our ſelf-determining — If 
habit was not under the power of the mind to control 
or reſtrain, but acted neceſſarily, when once we had ac- 
good or bad, it would act ſo 
neceſſarily upon us, like pulfation, that we never more 
could overcome it, but muſt all our lives after we had 
got ſuch a habit, whether ſleeping or waking, neceſſarily 
keep doing the ſame thing, becauſe we ſhould have no 
other power to control or overcome it, or to do other- 
wiſe, The above reaſoning explains the meaning of 
Valerius Paterculus (as cited by Mr. Hobbes) when he 
ſaid of Cato, that he was by nature, and- becauſe 
he could not be otherwiſe. He certainly never meant an 
abſolute impoſhbility of his doing amiſs, but only that 
he had beſtowed upon him, or had acquired ſo fixed an 
habit of goodneſs, that he muſt do a kind of violence to 
that habit before he could do what was bad, and con- 
ſequently it was a great difficulty or a kind of moral 
impoſſibility. *. 
Cuſtom or habit (according to ſome ingenious phi- 
loſophers) ſeems to be a train of motion, by a ſucceſſive 
flux of animal ſpirits, which once ſet a-going, to per- 
form an action or actions, they continue on in the ſame 
track, till it be worn as it were into a ſmooth path, and 
the motion and conſequent action thereby become eaſy; 
and in ſome degree almoſt natural, If chis be _ 
: | whi 
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which appears to me very probable, then though I he 
habitually inclined to pur ſue the ſmooth and eaſy path, 
yet 1 have a power in my mind of determining io take 
the more rugged one, — actually do ſo; by repeat - 
ing which. frequently, it will alſo be trodden or beaten 
{ſmooth and eaſy, and thence will ariſe a different habit 
or cuſtom, But Dr. Prietiley ſays, (page 69) ** Theſe 
„% maxims take away all virtue, goodneſs, and merit 
* from the greateſt and beſt of all-beings, and likewiſe 
i make it abſurd to pray for virtue, fince nothing that 
js communicated can be intitled. to that appellation, 
And ſurely the common ideas and practices of man- 
* kind, at leaſt of chriſtians, reprobate the notion. In 


- 


fact it is mere heathen ſtoĩciſm, which allows men to 
pray for external things, but admoniſhes them that, 
«« 25. for virtue, it is our own, and muſt ariſe from 
" within ourſelves, if we have it at all. To which I 
an ſwer, the contrary of all this appears to me evidently 
true. I granted before, that an equal courſe of virtue is 

ly vinuous,: however that courſe be acquired. 
Though I allowed that one being may have that courſe 
naturally inherent, and another may have acquired it by 
much labour aud pains, Therefore 1 certainly leave 
the goodneſs and virtue of the beſt of beings undi- 
miniſbed and not taken away, and as to the latter part, 
Jo far is liberty from diſcouraging men to pray for 
virtue, that beheving it, ett ply the only reaſon 
for encouraging men to pray. For mſtance, a man 
Prays 40 God to give him virtue, which he finds him- 
{lf deficient in. The Almighty God, a prayer- hearing 
God, an active, free, and ſelf-determining being, upon 
ſuch prayer being offered up to him, "determines 10 
grant the petition, and give the humble petitioner, the 
virtue he aſks. The' virtue thus given, though com- 
municated to him by God, is certainly intitled 10 the 


appellation of virtue, and ſo far intides the petitioner 


alſo, to the appellation of virtuous; and what is more, 


he acquired the virtue petitioned for, through the virtue 


of praying, according to our Saviour's promiſe, Mat. 
vii. 7, % Aſk and it ſhall be given you. Whereas ac- 
cording to Dr. Prieſtley's ſyſtem, prayer can anſwer no 
5 | Wo "Th 
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end whatever, good or bad, becaufe whatever is prayed 
for, whether virtue or whatever elſe, if it is to be given 
or acquired, it will certainly be ſo, whether prayed for 
or not, in ſpite of all the powers in the world, for in 
this caſe, it is an event which is to be, and cannot happen 
otherwiſe ; on the other hand, if it is not to be given nor 
acquired, the mott devout and earneſt prayer that ever 
was uttered cannot obtain it, or reverſe the irrevocable 
order and decree of Dr. Priefiley's neceſſity. When 
therefore Dr. Priefiley, as in page 78, hopes that Dr. 
Price will not be alarmed at the moral influence of his 
opinions, as he, Dr: Prieftley, is not alarmed at the 
moral influence of the opinions of Dr. Price, + think 
the caſes fo very different, that there ought to be no com- 
pariſon. If Dr. Prieſtley believes and acts according 
to his own principles, he muſt think that every — 
which will come to paſs in future, muſt certainly a 
unavoidably do ſo, notwithſtanding what Dr. Price or 
His opinions can ſay, write, or do; and therefore why 
ſhould Dr. Prieftley be alarmed at any thing, as it could 
not poſſibly be otherwiſe ? But Dr. Price according to 
his principles may have reaſon to be alarmed at the 
moral influence of Dr. Prieftley's' opinions, leaſt by their 
influence ſome men ſhould be induced to act more vici- 
ouſly, than they 3 would do, becauſe he ſuppoſes 
men to be at liberty, and to have a power of ſelt- deter- 
mination, by which the mind is enabled in many caſes 
to act well or ill, to do or not to do, at pleaſure. But 
Dr. Prieſtley, in page 70, puts Dr. Price further to it, 
and ſays, I wiſh Pr. Price would confider- for a few- 
* minutes (and a very few, I ſhould think, would ſuf- 
% fice) what this ſelf - determining power, of which he 
% makes ſo great a boaſt, can be. By his on con- 
4 feſſion it is not judgment, it is not conſcience, it is 
_ ** not affection, it is not deſire, it is not hope or fear, 
% nor conſequently any of the paſfions. Io this 1 
anſwer, that though this ſelf- determining power, be 

neither judgment, nor conſcience, nor affection, nor 
deſire, &c. nor any of the paſſions, yet like them, it can 
only be explained by its properties, or rather as wy an 
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the exiſtence of any of them but from our own inward 
conſciouſneſs and experience. * | ak 5 

The greateſt philoſopher or metaphyſicjan on earth 
cannot explain what body is, but by its properties No 
one can ſay what is the ſubject in which theſe properties 
reſide. If then we know. nothing concerning the ſub- 
ſtance we call body or matter which we daily ſee, and 
about which we are ſo converſant, but what we know 
by its properties, ſuch as that it is a ſolid reſiſting ſub- 
ttance.* How can it be expected that we ſhould know 
more of the ſubject called ſpirit than its properties, 
that is to ſay, how can we know more than that it is a 
thinking, willing, ſelf-determining, free-atting, &c. 
ſubſtance: All we know of body is that it exifts, be- 


cauſe theſe properties or modes appear, which we argue 


cannot exiſt without a ſubject; and are not the latter 
properties of what we call ſpirit, which properties can- 
not more exift than the other, without a ſubjet? We 
there fore know as much of one as the other,  Accord- 
ingly, very learned men have denied the exiſtence of 

wat 8 2 each. 


* Though ſolidity and reſiſtance are denied by Dr. Prieſtley 
to be natural properties of matter, yet I believe every man's ex- 
perience will convince him of the contrary; and though he aſſerts 
that certain organized ſyſtems of matter may be endowed with 
ſenſation and perception, yet it mult be allowed, if this was fo, that 
it is only ſome ſmall part of ſuch organized ſyſtems that have theſe 

roperties, viz, the brain or place from whence thenerves originate, 


uſe we know that if à nerve be. deſtroyed, the part of the 


body towards the extremity from ſuch deſtroyed nerve, loſes all 
ſenfation whatever, and is incapable of pleaſure or pain. Does 


not this ſeem to point out ſomething immaterial or diſtin from 


matter. active and pereipient, and which conſequently perceives 
every thing which is communicated from out ward objeQs by the 


nerves to their origin, the ſcat of the percipient being? A man 


muſt have very narrow notions of the Almighty's power to ſup- 
poſe that he could not, or has not, made ſome other kind of ſub- 
ſtance than matter, only becauſe we ſee, feel, and hear, nothing 
elſe by our outward ſenſes, Is it not as af „ and much more 


probable, to ſuppoſe that God has endowed all matter with the 


lame natural properties univerſally, which we fad in every pact 
and particle, viz. folidity and inortueſs, of reſiſtance ? I. it likely 


that 
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each. Dr. Berkley, Biſbop of Cloyne, has denied the 
ec. xiſtence of body, and endeavoured to demonttrate 
the impoſſibility of its exiſtence. Dr. Priefiley has de- 
nied the exiſtence of ſpirit, (at leaſt in man) and en- 
deavgured to demonſtrate its non- ex iſtence. If we be- 
lieve both theſe learned Gentlemen, then there is neither 
body nor ſpirit on this earth, nor even earth itſelf, and 
conſequently no exiſtence at all that we have yet a name 
for, or of which we have any idea whatever. Deſ- 
cartes ſays cogito ergo ſum, I think, therefore I am; and 
indeed I really believe no man will ever be brought to 
Wy > believe that be is not, or exiſts not. Therefore either 
4 Dr. Berkley or Dr. Prieſtley, or both of them, muſt be 
1 wrong, and I muſt confeſs that | have motives or in- 
1 ducements to believe Dr, Berkley's doctrine -rather than 
Dr. Pricftley's ; becauſe as Deſcartes argues, we are as 
certain; of ſomething within us- that thinks, wills, &c. 
as we are of our own exiftence, Whereas Dr. Berkley 
argues, that there is at leaſt a poſhbility of the thinking 
ſubject having falſe and delufive ideas of ſolidity, re- 


that he bas taken away theſe natural properties from ſome parts 
thereof, and given them a contrary property, v activity, and 
ſapernaturally added to that the properties of ſenſation and per- 
ception ? Or, is it not much more probable that he has created 
another kind of ſubſtance, with natural properties univerſally ap- 
. propriated to it, viz. activity, thinking, ſenſation, perception, 
_ &c. ? Indeed 1 muſt allow with Dr. Prieſtley that I can have no 
conception of any being that occupies no ſpace, or is in no place, 
becauſe a being which exiſts in no place nor ſpace, exiſts no where 

- at all, for ſpace is infinite and every where. But why may not 
an immaterial being or ſubſtance, not made of matter, but ac- 
tire and intelligent, occupy a portion of ſpace as well as a ma- 
terial one? If it cannot, I muſt agree with Dr. Prieſtley that my 
- foul or immaterial being is no more in my body than it is in the 
moon, or rather that it is neither here, nor there, nor in any 
tber place at all. How body and ſpirit act and react one upon 
another we know not; but we muſt allow that the Almighty 
was able to create 2 ſubſtance different in properties from the 
matter we perceive around us; and as he has infinite power, he 
could enable it to act upon matter by ways unknown to us; for 
we could never have conceived kow we ſee, hear, &c. had we 
not experienced thoſe: actions; no more can we conceive the 
older action for want of proper experiments. | 
| | | <4" - ff | % 
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. 
fiſtance, &c. It is poſſible all this, I ſay, may be 2 
deception, and the more ſo, becauſe we find our ſenſes 
do often deceive us. But in this we never can be de- 
ceived, that we think, unleſs we be alſo deceived in our 
exiſtence. In ſhort, we know nothing of any other 
power we poſſeſs and enjoy, whether it be the power of 
ſeeing, hearing, walking, thinking, or any other, but 
what we know from our own conſciouſneſs and ex- 
tence, in the ſame manner that we know we poſſeſs 
or enjoy this ſelf· determining power. Nor can we uſe 
any means that I know-of, to demonſtrate our enjoy- 
ment of any ſuch powers, but what will hold equally-- 
good to demonſtrate our ſelf-determining power like- 
wiſe, For inſtance, to convince a man that I enjoy two 
powers, _— one the power of walking, the other 
the power of ſelf-determination, - I firſt aſſure him that 
I plainly perceive and am inwardly conſcious that 1 
have ſuch powers, and my conſtant experience confirms 
the ſame; as a farther demonſtration to him that I en- 
joy the power of walking, I would riſe up and walk; 
and to demonftrate the power of ſelf-determining, out 
of two or more things equally within my reach, I would 
determine to take which I pleaſe. Nay, L would even 
determine to take that one, which appears to be the leaſt 
eligible to him and alſo to me. I do not know what 


elſe can be ſaid or done, to demonſtrate me to enjoy the 


two powers before: mentioned, or indeed any other 
power whatever. But it may ſtill be urged, that though 
determine to take the leſs eligible, yet I have a motive 
for ſuch determination, which in this caſe is, that I may 
ſhew that I have a power ſo to do; and therefore. my 
determination was neceſſarily influenced by the motive, 


and I have no power of ſelf· determination at all. But let 


us apply the ſame method of reaſoning to the other power 
of walking. h I walk, I have a motive for ſuch 


walking, which is that I may ſhew that | have a power 


ſo to do; and therefore my walk ing was neceſſarily in- 
fluenced by the motive, and I have no power of walkin 
at all. Two ſtrange conclufions ! equally inconſiſtent 
And yet upon the fi: ſt Dr. Prieftley's doctr ine ſeems to be 

almoſt wholly founded. Dr. Prieſtley adds (page 70) “' it 


* muſt 


* . | : * 


| ( 6 ) 
muſt therefore be mere will, under no direction or 
tc guidance, becauſe under no influence whatever; and of 
«© what value or uſe can ſuch a principle be? 
s the thing poſhble, (as I deem it to be abſolutely im- 
« poſſible that the will ſhould act without judgment, con- 
«« ſcience, aſſection, or any other motive) the determi- 
nation, though dignified with the appellation of Self, 
% cannot be any thing but a mere random decihon, 
* which. may be good or bad, favourable or un- 
« favourable to us, like the chance of a die, and 
„cannot poſſibly be of a nature to be intitled to praiſe 
4 or blame, merit or demerit, reward or puniſhment.” 
In anſwer to which, it is to be obſerved, that this ſelf- 
determining power, or mere will, as it is called, is ſo 
far from being under no guidance, direction, or influ- 
ence, that it is under the immediate guidance or di- 
rection of the mind itſelf, or rather it is a power of the 
mind, by which it is enabled to determine upon acting 
according to motives, or in oppoſition to all motives 
within its view, or even not to act at all. And al- 
though as obferved before, I cannot deſcribe it, but 
by its. properties or effects; no more can Dr. Prieſtley 
deſcribe his motives in any other manner. But ſuppoſe, 
as Dr. Prieftley afferts, that it is under no guidance or 
direction, but is a mere random decifion, like the chance 
of a die; yet, even in that cafe, it is but like his mo- 
tives; becauſe, although he has aſſerted ſume things, 
which he calls motives, to be the cauſe of all our actions; 
yet he has aſſigned no cauſe of theſemotives acting upon 
the mind of man, and conſequently they ariſe from na 
cauſe, nor are under any guidance or direction that I 
have heard of. And if a cauſe of thefe motives was 
aſſigned, we ftill want another cauſe of that cauſe, for 
its guidance and direction, and ſo on till fooner or later 
we muſt arrive at neceſſity, Dr. Prieſtley's firſt cauſe, 
and therefore we might as well ſay-at firſt, that neceſſity 
is the neceſſary, mediate, or immediate cauſe of all 
our actions, and they are all under its guidance and di- 
rection. For if man has no liberty or power of ſeli- de- 
termination, it is no matter whether he be irreſiſtibly - 
_ Impelled to every action, immediately by neceſſity, or 


— 


I 8 
many mediate neceſſary cauſes be made uſe of; as in 
either caſe man has no power at all of his own, but is 
unavoidably, certainly, and neceſſarily impelled to do 
every action he does, without a poſſibility of doing other- 
wiſe, The man who ple zds for liberty, aſſigns the 
mind an active ſubſtance, as che director and guider of 
the ſeli- determining power; Mhereas, the neceſſarian 
makes the mind . never acting, but when 
ficſt ated upon by ſomething cal ed motives, which are 

ſometimes ſaid to be its own paſſions, (as in the words 
juſt now cited) and ſometimes mere nothings or non- en- 
tities, whilſt the motives themſelves are under no gui: 
dance or direction whatever, that I can ſee, i pers, 
before. But perhaps it may be ſaid, the motives are 
cauſed by the appearance of things. Granted. We are 
only one ſtep removed. What cauſes the appearance of 
things? We mutt, thus proceed till we get to neceſſity, 
which neceſſatily cauſes all events and things, preſent 
and to come, in ſuch a manner, that they neither could 
have been nor can be otherwiſe, according to Dr. 
Prieſtley; and even this very neceſſity ſeems to be a 
nonentity, or mere nothing. Dr. Prieſtley ſays ** he 
«« deems it. impoſſible that the will ſhould act without 
« judgment, conſcience, aftection, or any other mo- 
„tive. It is very ſtrange that the judgment, which is 
the reſult of the mind judging, or the act of judging 
when completed, ſhould be here reckoned as one of his 
motives, which neceſſarily impells the mind to action. 
Judgment itſelf. is an action of the mind completed, 
which Dr. Prieſtley makes the motive or cauſe of the 
mind's action; that is, he makes an action of the mind to 
be the motive or cauſe of the mind's action, and neceſſa- 
rily and unavoidably. to impell the mind to action. Thus 
the action of the mind, which is an effect of the mind, 4s 
cauſed by the judgment, which is alſo an action or effect 
of the mind. This makes judgment, which is an action 
of the mind when formed or completed by the mind 
judging, as its efficient or producing „ 
ately to uſurp dominion over the mind which made it, 
and tyrant-like to force its maker neceſſarily and una- 
voidably to action, in ſpite of all it can do to the con- 
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trary. The ſame kind of reaſoning will ſhe the ad 
ſurdity of all or any of the paſſions of the mind, being 


aſſigned; as neceſſary impelling cauſes of the mind io 
action. Bur Dr. Prieftley, io ſupport his argument, 
fays further, (page 71)! Town that ſuppofing the thing 
© tobe ; as l concetve it to be naturally 1mpoſ- 
* ble, I cannot fee either any thing to boaſt of in ſuch a 
« determination, or any foundation for property in it. 
*« If nothing in the preceding ſtate of his mind (which 
* would come under the defeription of motive) contri- 
re buted to it, how did he contribute to it? As to the 
poſkblIity and alfo probability of the exiſtence of ſuch 
a power, I refer the reader to what I have ſaid in 


page 23, and other places: And as to the determination 


ing a man's own, or in what fenſe he has property 
therein, this plainly appears upon the ſuppoſition of 


man having a ſelſ-· determining power, becauſe in that 


caſe the determination is the voluntary production of 
my own mind, acting from a principle of ſe if - deter- 
mining power by mere will, enabling it to make ſuch 
a determination, or to have made another determination 
inſtead thereof, exchufive of the power of motives, or 
any other thing foreign to, or out of the mind. which 
Dr. Priefley aſſects fo neceſſarily compell the mind to 
act in one certain manner, that there is no poſſibility of 
ats acting otherwiſe. This cafe of a volition or action 


— properly a man's own, or the volition and ai 


other thing which uſes man only as a paſſive 
inſtrument, was confidered (page 56) to which 1 refer 
the reader. But, ſays Dr. Prieftley, (pages 7 1 and 7 2) 
if a man reje& a determination produced by motives, 
* becauſe motives are no part of bimſelf, he muſt like- 
„ wiſe give up all claim to a determination produced 
without motives, becauſe that alſo would be produced 
„without the belp of any thing belonging to himſelf. 
If the former have a foreign cauſe, and therefore he 
cannot claim it, the latter has no cauſe at all, and is 
* therefore what neither himſelf nor any other perſon 
% can claim. All this concerning our actions and de- 


termination being produced without any cauſe, upon the 
ſuppoſi ion of a ſelf· determining power, I hope 1 "wy 


— 
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ſufficiently cleared in many places, (particularly in 
pages 16, 17, 18, and 19) which. I beg the reader 
would again carefully. peruſe, if not before ſatiſ- 
fied; only I beg. leave to obſerve. here, that if this 
reaſoning of Dr. Priefiley's be deemed conclufive againſt 
man having any ſelf-determining power, it is equally 
conclufive againſt the ſame power exiſting in God. If 
every determination produced in man without motives, 
be produced without the help of any thing belonging to 


himſelf, is: not every determination produced in God 


without motives the ſame? And if neither the man nor 
any other perſon can claim ſuch determination, becauſe 
it is produced in him without any cauſe at all, is not 
every determination the ſame in God? In both God and 
man they are ſuppoſed to be powers of ſelf-determina- 
tion; and if ſuch powers cannot exiſt, nor a determi- 
nation cannot be made without ſome mative neceſſarily 
influencing, then God muſt alſo determine according to 
the neceſſary influence of motives, or he muſt deter- 
mine without any cauſe at all; If the firſt be allowed, 
God could not poſſibly do any one thing but what he has 


done, and he is alſo neceffarily and unavoidably in- 


Auenced to every action; if the latter be allowed, a 
ſelf-determining power muſt at leaſt exiſt in God, and 
conſequently is at leaſt poſſible. | 

As Dr. Prieftley has concluded this Seftion by affert- 
ing that it will never be 2 in our power to 
* chooſe two things, when a 
10 ſtances are the very ſame; I beg his pardon for con- 
cluding it in direct oppoſition to him, bur agreeably to 
what I have all along maintained, viz. that it is very 


often equally in out power to chooſe either of two 


things, which we pleaſe, even the leaft eligible of the 


two, when all the previous circumſtances are the ſame, 


If a man in ſuch a fituation could: not chooſe either of 
the two, but was obliged by neceſſity, or any other 
thing whatever foreign to himſelf, to take one only, 
and that a certain one, and was alſo equally obliged to 
leave the other, he has no choice at all in fact, nor can 
there be ſuch an action as is generally meant by choofing, 


becauſe chooſing naturally implies a power to take either 
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the previous circums 
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Of the I; wre of Rewards and PHhiſh- 
ments, — neon Biajn Praiſe 
7 — Scheme of Neceſſity. 
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C PRIESTEEY tn h Scaidn ilfe 
can be go uſe — propriety of feu 15 an 11 ot 
ments. upon ef ſcheme than ge 0 of Neceftty 
bug the beak e polflble on. that {ch me. "In 
P s, he jon poſes himſelf the fathet of tio 
e f eg A an 1s, ooh two" minds differentiy 
de A min conſtructed accordiny 15 
Hin heme, 70 B's mind e confiruaed"u 7 
the ſcheme of libert power of” Rs inat16 
whilſt he himſelf, the "Fither of boch, ppoſed” 
haye them under his care to inſtrut 4nd train d Ty 
courſe of diſcipline, With a view to: mak them BY 
virtuous and happy. In order to do this, he makes Uſe 
of 'motives, ſuch as preſent od and preſent eil, is 
influence. their conduct. Bo ſay $ he, ( 7 7 7 
«* 76) fince motives have a certain 200 n 
«ence on the mind of A, 1 know that the pfo R 
A Will certainly incline him to do what F Or 
cf 5 530 to him, and the fear of 8 bim 
4 from any thing 1 wiſh to diſſuade bim from; 
therefore I bring him under the churſe of 1 
above deſcribed with the . and hopes of fucce ls. 
And again :- Every promiſe” and every” —— 4 
«* every reward and every pu uniſhment, Jedictouſly' 
gn — works to to af cad, Since A's mind is 


(as 


WAA 4. 

; 4 geometti cians, fp eak 
by motives. It is to be ſure 
him, 
muſt 


- 


impelled and influenced 
very clear, that if good 
and all'bad ones be kept 


from him, A's conduſt neceſſarily be abfolately 
without any mixture of evil; on the other hand, 
if ſometimes good motives, and ſometimes bad ones act 
upon him, his life will be chequered-with good and evil. 
A then is certain to be a good boy, provided" his tutor 


upon him. But there is one thing to be inquired into 
here, viz. whether the tutor himſelf is by conſtruction 
fuppoſed to be a necefſarian or a free agent. If he 
be a free agent, and have plenty of both good and bad 
motives to bring out of ſome repoſitory or ſtorehouſe, 
ke is a very bad and wicked man if he does not al ways 
offer good motives to A, ha muſt certainly and ne- 
ceſſarily be ſo actuated by them as to be conſtantly good, 
and conſequently a very fine fellow, as military men 
frequently ſpeak, though in another ſenſe. In ſuch a 
caſe A cannot be bad, unleſs his tutor be either very 
wicked, or be in want of good\motives to offer him, or 
bring to his view. But ſuppoſe A's tutor to be a ne- 
ceſſacian by conſtruction, with plenty of good and bad 
motives to offer him, yet the tutor himſelf does not 
know whether he can chooſe the good ones to offer or 
vo, or whether he will not be impelled by neceſſity, to 
offer him all or moſt of the bad ones. In this caſe, 
poor A might become a very wicked and vicious. boy” 
for want of good motives being offered him, and what 
is worſe, the tutor himſelf is blind as to what be Will 
do, becauſe he alſo is under the unavoidable influence; 
and impulſe of neceffity, or however of ſome motives 
or things foreign to himſelf, Conſequently, if A was 
my fon, I would never have a tutor for him who was 

a neceſſarian, and under the unavoidable influence of 
neceſſity, without any power of ſelf - determination, if 
T could poſſibly find a free agent to do the buſineſs. Dr. 
Prieſtley himſelf, as a neceſſarian, cannot tell me how or 

in what manner he would inſtruct and order my ſon, if put 
under his care, becauſc 8 2 do what neceſfity com- 


eee Ce nid God SB, 


conſtruction, ſuppoſcd to - - 


l 
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can ſo manage as to have always good motives acting 


T'r+ ) 
pells him to do, having no will of bis own, but hat · a 
under a. foreign and neceſſaty influence. And if beit 

to offer him good motives, or to give him good advice, 
and. 10 per ſuade him to be. vir, all this is io be 
done, aud cinnot, not could not poſſibly have been 
otberwiſe ; and if he is to acl. quſt the contrary, viz. 40 
oſſer him bad motives, to give him bad advice, or to 
perſuade" him to de wicked, he is equally under ne- 
—— for it was all foreknoun and could not 

_ poſſibly be otherwiſe; fo that it is like an egual chance 
of «die-thfowny whether the motives, advice, and per- 
ſuaſion he gives be good or bad, right or wrong, ſince 
ene of em it muſt bez, and 1 can / form no ãdea of any 
thing being meant by the words, «qual chance; behides 
this, vis: ſome cauſe foreign to my ſeli, 
cauſe | I frequenily know not) Will, or will — 
certain thing, whilſt I have no more reaſon to believe 
that it will de done, than I have te believe that. ĩt 
ill not be done. This is certainly the caſe-with, any 
one who" is under the actual :1nfluence of neceſſity, 
and who is neceſſitated, and certainly foreknown be- 
fore ever he was born to do every (the moſt minuic) 
action that be will do, during his whole life, And yet 
he does not himſelf foreknom what: be will do, or 
rather what he is to do. But Dr. Prieſtley may ſay he 
knows his own intentions When be aQs: a, uror. 
Granted. Put he knows not what motives will come, 
and neceſſarily alter theſe intentions, nor yet ho ſoon 
they may come. Hie allous himſelf to have no pwer 
of mind or body to determine againſt, or countoract 
any motives that may come, or may not come, for any 
thing he knows to the contrary. So that if he is one 
of the beſt of men to- day, he may by ſome unfortunate 
motive or motives be neceſſitated, or neceſſatily doomed 
to commit the moſt wicked and cruel action to: morrow, 
ip ſpite of all be can do tu the contrary, he having no 
power whatever within bimſelf, exclutrve:of the certain 
and neceſſaty action of motives Ihe re ſult of the 
whole ſe-ms to be plainly this: if A is to be vittuous 
an bee he 45 to be ſo upon the ich eme of univerſal 
cc . acheter Dr. Prieſtley meddles ith him at all 
F 0 
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or no; and it he is not to be virtuous, and happy, 
neither Dri Prieſtley, nor any other tutor, can with either 
promiſet, or threatenings, or rruurdi, or. puniſhments » 
however judi ciouſſy ad miniſtired, make him los be- 
cauſe, upon the ſcheme of nedeſſity, Pr. Priefiley laysy 
(page 8) No event could have been other wiſe, than 
44 it has been, is, Ot is 10 be And again, (page 195) 
«« Nothing could have been other ĩſe than ãt bas been, 
© 3nd every thing comes 0 paſs in conſequence of an 
:« eſtabliſhed conſtitution -of- things. Hence, getting 
a tutor to his ſon A, (if geuing one can be avoided) 
muft be wholly uſeleſs, becauſc whatever A is to zhink, 
ſay, ot dog in his whole liſe, muſt be done; becaule 
thinking; ſaying, and doing, are all evenis which muſt 
happen and cannot be otherwiſe, conſequenily there can 
be no room ſor care and anx iety about getting a proper 
tutor, or any other thing, as what is to be, muſt be, and 
cannot be atherwiſe. Let Dr. Prieſileꝝ refige as much as he 
pleaſes, explain away the meaning of words as much as 
he pleaſcs, and uſe as many words to confound and. per- 
plex as he plea ſes, yet this muſt be the ultimate mraning 
and reſult of what be has ſaid, will ſay 2 can lays. 
unleſs be nem model his ſcheme and admit ſome other 
prinoiple or cauſe of. aden, beſides neceſfity, ar neceſ- 
farity influencing motises. I ſhall nom proceed to B. 
me ſuppoſed free agent, and conſider what, may h 
done with him by way of iaſtruction and diſcipline ie 
make him virtuous and happy. ln my {an B, ſays Pt. 
EFrieſley, (pages 94, 75 l have to do wih a,creturs 
5of quite another make 3 matives have no. neęrſſ ary 
or certain influence upon his determinations, and in 
all caſes where the principle of freedom from the 
certain influence of motives takes place, it ĩs exactly 
an equal chance whether my promiſes or tbreatenings, 
my rewards or puniſhments, determine his actions gr 
# nat. The ſeli · determiuing power is not at all of idbe 
nature of any mechanical influance, that may be cou - 
i teracted by influences equally mechanical, but is a 
-4*1thing with reſpect to which I can ma ke no ſort of gal. 
1 ul aon, and againſt which l can make no proviſion, 
IE is admitted again by ee that motives * 
S656 = | 2 not 
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Not a certain and necefſary influence upon B mind; 


to. Dr. Priefiley's-' ng. v 
threatenings, rewards» or puniſhments, as motives, will 
toke place t determine his mind to any one particular 
action ot not, provided, that aceording to my definition 
of equal chance, be has no more reaſon to believe that 
be. v ill act. ing to the motives, than he has to be- 
lieve the\contrary. But 1, alow- motives to have ſom 

and even a great influence upon his mind, io determine 


it to action, though they-bave not a certain, neceſcary, 


— 


and uncontrolable one. And conſequently there is 
much greater rea ſon to believe that motives will deter- 
mine him, than there is to believe the. contrary, which 
makes the chance unequal, and the probability greater; 
hat he will determine upon action #ccording to motives, 
then the probability of ihe contrary is; yet this /proba» 
bility. admits not of certaĩ a 
knowing the motives p another, might foretel 
dis future actions wih certainty. Thus, if ur anct 
new what motives a man had 0 do any curtain action 
we might thence.-knorw what appearante of things and 
motives 40 à future action, that action would produces 
and thus we ſhould be able certainly to ſoreknow the 
actions of ſuch a man during his whole life, at leaſt to 
ſoretel certainly his ations in many caſes, where we 
know- bis diſpofition of mind and the appearance of 
things, It is on the ſcheme of probability only that we 
can with any propriety- offer good motives, to indure 
B's choice, becauſe on the ſcheme of neceſſity, as in As 
mind, no choice at all can be made, neither from mo 
tives influencing nor otherwiſe; but what is to be and 


muſt come to paſs; whereas, ſuppoſe B to be a free 


agent, and to have freedom of choice, and alſo that 
ſome motives are offered bim to perſuade: or incline 
bim to ſome good or bad action, they. tend greatly: to 


- influence his mind, ſo. that he will more probably act 


according to ſuch influence; yet it is not certain that he 
will do fo, becauſe bis mind can frequently, by its ſelf- 
determining power, do contrary to the influence of mo- 
tives, if incliuing him to cvil, and- ihen he is com- 

1 | 44 Sa nion 1615 mend-. 


i it did, a man by fe : 
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vifonican make aqa inſt what cannot know 25A 
1 could know them, they muſt neceſſarily or of nece 


. offers: bim motives, advice, and perſuafions to 
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mendable and deferves'a'reward or ke ea; hyhis felf2 
determining power, eafiby comply with the motives, — 

ith them; and then he is blameable 
ſerves puniſberent,": Again, — po 


mind to what is goed it cau and frequently does refit 
the influence of ſoch motives; and act cb 


ntraryto them, 

and then he deſerves puniſmem j but ita is inore pro- 
bable that he il comply and c- operate t ſudh 90. 
tives, and then he deſer ves a reward. Theſe caſes a 

to me the only juſt foundations of pruiſe or Ham o 
reu ard ur puniſhmente And as Dr. prlenley obferves, 
that this felf- determining power isa Hing, with reſpect 
to- Which he can make no ſort of calculation, and 
againſt u hich he can make no proviſon; I would be glad 
to know in what manner a better calculation may be 
made how his neceſſity or his7neceffary” motives will 
act?:"The:aRions to. be produced by them are enti 
out of my power ta know or valculate; and What 
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come to paſs, fince every future event is neceſſarily 
irrevocably fixt by a certain chaĩn or deeree of n SY 
beyond my power, or all the united powers in the un- 
verſe, to alter of change. In ſuch a caſe, we en fofm 
obuble calculation of what A will do, and if we 


r — make any provifion again it, 


becauſe: it muſt ĩnevitably be juſt ſo, and no otherwiſe. 


On the other hand with regard to B, — — | 


actions, according to which, if he wilfully an Aab 
bornly: re fuſe to act, he may ſ puniſh him, and 
alſo inſorm him; that if he continue refuſing to act at- 


5 cording to he good motives, advice, and per ſuaſions, he 


wilt be puniſhed ſtill more ſeverely, becauſe he «might. 
have done as he was adviſed and perſuaded to do, being 
under no unavoidable neceſſity to do as he did, as Ab 
conſtruction was. Thus a provifion may be mae 
againſt the like being done in future; till at lat a 
ere diſpofition 10 proper” uckient may be formed in 
mind. as Dr. Prieſtley aſſerts 4 fable habit of 
Proper action may be done in A's (page 76). Hut 
a diſpoſtion will not . enſure ſucceſs, as Dr. 
H 3 ; Priefiley.- 


Cm) 
Prictley ſays bis able habit does in Ade but it enſures 
you ihe tems of probability-of ſucceſs. Whereas, 4 ihink, 

>ſcheme of neteſſity, ue can never know, 
tity ever gueſs, Whether 4 flable habit 5 
2 — obtained, will continue or not, even ſor 
the ſhorteſt time imaginable,. becauſe we cannot tell 
whether'it is under — — 
Dr. Prieſtle adds, (page 80) 44 When I, or the world 
at large praiſe my ſon, — him we admire his ex · 
*«. cellent diſpeſiion, in conſequence of u hich all good 


«© motives Have n certain and never failing influence 


upon his mind, always determining his choice to 
„hat is virtuous and honourable, and that his conduct 
is not directed either by mere ill, or ſhe authority 
% of any other perſon, but proceeds from his o.]n wir- 
**:tuous diſpoſition only. Pray good Doctor, Hou 
<ame A by that virtuous diſpoſtion, for w bich you and 
the world praiſe him? It was an cuent which was to be 
and could not be other iſe ; and though a-virtuous diſ- 
ion is certainly amia ble: yet as A did not acquire it 
e nor did in the leaſt contribuie to it, 
Hut was neceſſitated to have it, whether he would; or no; 
He therefore no more deſerves praiſe ſor it than a piece 
of marble does ſor being — liſhed. Tbe marbie is 
certainly more agrerable when poliſhed,” than hen not 
10, yet as It did not poliſh W nor conti ibute to it, 
no praiſe is really due to the poliſhed marble; but to the 
efficient cauſe v hich poliſbed it. On the contrary, if 
Ass diſpofaion had been vicious, that alſo was an event 
equally neceffary, ſo that he could not poſſibly he other- 
+wiſe. How could he then be in the leaſt o blame for 
- being ſo ? or how could be with propriety'be puniſhed | 
ſor it we may with equal — priety kar 1 3 N 
é NDP tece of marble (if it was capable of 
ay ter bein gun poliſhed, — 2. —— 
eraſe, Pur Lell proceed 00 what Dr. Priettley 
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. .of tis parents or tutors, who did on form this ſtable habit. which 
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voauld enſure ſucceſs, Wha y that Dr. Prieſtley, does 
| "canftantly employ hymſelf 3 in s bafnels of making men v 
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ys about B (page 31) 4£:We.have:ſuppoſed:thatiA-hes | 
4 done a_virtuuus ati on, and has been commended hes 
te cauſe —— dbion the bent of bis miad 40wintues 
«<.ſothat whenever ptoperieirgumiſtances oautred he n 
« caſſarily did hat he iſbed him ta have dane. L 
«us now ſuppoſe ihat B daes the very ſame bing bus 
e be fully underſtood, that the — bis tight 
determination was note anν⁰⁰,/iͤ on diſpoſition 0 
mind in-favour of virtue, or-becauſe;a g9pt motive 
+ influenced: him io dot: but that bis determinsioan 
<< avas produced by ſomething within bim (calls bůyy 
„hat you pleaſe) af a quite different nature: with re: 
. ſpect io which matiuts oi any kind have; no ſort of 
iafluence or eflact, a mere arbittary pleaſure, without 
any . a: ao panes 3 and 
4a no more be, a proper 
40 flick el — * not ĩthſi anding he ſhould — | 
.< yas right in itſelf, than the dice; high by + fortunate 
throw ſbould give à man an eſlate, ita ĩs [45u6: o 
7 athon was:right, but there was not Ihe proper pr 
ciple, and motive, which are the only juſt — 
praiſe and blame. I have ed. before that, 
ER motives have a confiderable degree. of influence 
on B's mind, as 2 free agent, bu not an abſolute, neceſ- 
farcy, and una voidable one and it may be here obſerved, 
rhat a:diſpoſition of mind in favour.of virtue, ot a good 
A iſpoßtion, tends ta influence B's mind to virtous 
add iona, but yet not ſa neceſſarily and unavoidably, but 
that by his ſelſ· determining power, acting at —— 
mere will. he can over rule and overcome that 
- poſition, and ac contrary to its influence. I he could 
not poſſibly do ſo, he could not poſſibl/ aa e diſ- 
poſition commit ſin nor do any thing amiſa con- 
ſequently he moſt be all good without any poſſibility of 
doing evil. This. is directly contrary to hat St., Paul 


and St. James ſay of all men, Rom. iii. 9. 4 We have 


before proved, both Jews and Gentiles, that they are 
all under ſin. And verſe 23, (All have finned.” 

And James: iii. 2, In v e acc Hig 60 Ke e 21 

allow that man 1 


(6 85 ) 
rei ſon to ac es he does in pl | 
ad the fame time, that man b | 

of wind, which enables bim to act 184 Wi | 
ever toitrary to inclining motiv 7 ip 1 
foreign infuchce' upon Him, though T dd Inte" that be 
does bot stways exert that power of acting contrary” tg - 
motives” s through this power lone chat man can 
make any le a l, as be fare dbſer ved. Upon tie 
ſeheme of neceſhty; no choice wiittever can be le, 4 
becauſ&whet? two things are prefented, 4 man r | 
grateck to ta ke one only, * ae no means take or 


2 tian. But 


chooſe the other. But Dr. Prieſtiey + Aerts that a. man 
who acts from ptipei Ie of f . 
dependent” of motives; if he does what is'right, it is 
mere chaner, and bei bo more a ſub ot gre 
than the dies which by a fortunate uren Mok 
A mum an ef,” Trappears to nit very fringe, 0 
compare BA ſuppoſed free agent, and conſe fly 
ſuppoſed able;' by 2 ae power td do, or - 
leave undone” feveral K to ite, mere = 
dead paffive matter, which have no power to act or move, 
till firſt added upon or moved. A, the neceflarian, Who - 
B necefſatily and unavoidably influenced or "inpelled 
by motives foreign to Himſelf, may properly de col. 
pared to diee. The dice act Abende, ' certainly, * 5 


veecſfarily, according to _ * Fe 7 a ez 

powers, without robabilit an inherent pos 

in themſelves o fe e or non- en 

man who baker the Bor is untoubtedly ON 
to the dice He (after ſakiff h 

throws them upon the table, whe they fall 10 1 "fore 

poßtion or other; and what is uſually Feng 110 1 

(another motive or moving power)” Wee | 

certainly” influences of impells*the dice to ref "upon 

ſome ſide according to the law of nature;® caffed gravity, 

in n the djee; a> Up were EY at the women . 
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© By the las of: mature, I mean what abend eb | 
eſtabliſhed, without any interference of the Deity, or other free 


: „ ivtercupting it, which; has ſometimes — the ea 
| which . or interruption we term a mit me, 
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with the table; ſotbat if 4 men vit tellin 
before he throws thedie;how 3 it will firſt ſtrĩke the table; 
chat 3s; "with what velocity, with what point of the die, 
in what direction, and wich what angle of inclination, 
F can with certainty focetel him on what fide: the die 
will reſt, 2+ 1 it is certainly and . neceſſarily in- 
1 Wag by a motive, e 
avit 
Ii 2 5 
ed by ſome motive or mov 


wiſe than, motives, gravity — — power, ne 
cellirily gau“ e and el L1 it — do. Thus a neceſſarian, a 
who is certainly and — influenced and impellec 
by motives, without any inherentpower of hi on. 1 
refiſt or. overcome the action or * of. ſuch mo- 
tivss, cannot, with any propriety, be maintained to be 
any way more commendable: or blameable for what. he 
does, than a die thrown out of the box, hich is in an eu | 
manner  neceflarily influenced and impelled by motives _ 
of mov ing powers, may be commended or blamed, for 
reſting 00 any-one.fide:uppermoſt,, when it could not 
do . erha pa, indeed, the fide eagerly wiſhed 
for may be uppermoſt, but no praiſe. or thanks-cap-be. 
que to the die, betauſe it could not be other ĩſe done hy 
it. Juſt ſo muck praiſe and no more is due to A for 
having, done a ood action, which was to be done, in 
ſpite of himſell, it being an event which could nov 
9 ig be atherwiſc... Bur ſuppoſe the die had a per 
Teli- determination (ſuch as B is Tuppoſed to have) to | 
chooſe upon which of it would reſt, in ſpite of gravity - 
or the-poiyes of any motives influencing it to the con- 
trary, and that then it choſe to lay on the moſt favour: 
d for me, eben it could” have” done eee 


< 


en... 


f 
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en I pfaiſe and thank it, or perhaps reward it, for- i- 

vob ing nie, when it was in its power to have equall/ fa- 
voured my adverſary, and that for the: ſame rea ſon that 
I praiſe, thank, or reward B for doing a good and vir- 
wous Aion, when he had it in his power to have done 
other wiſe, and was: alſo perhaps, influenced by ſome 
bad motive to have done otherwiſe, But it may be 
urgeil that A acts: voluntarily and freely, though neceſ- 
ſarily, or that h has liberty to do what he does freely. 
Granted. Yet as obſerved by Dr. Prietiley, out of Mr. 
Hobbes, (page 3) his liberty is only like “ the liberty 
which waer has to deſcend freely,” or the die to fall 
freely, and to reſt freely When at reſt. So that neither 
A, the necefſarian, nor the water, nor the die, (all upon 
a par) colild:poſſibly do other wiſe than they reſpectively 
did. Dr. Prieſtle adde, (pages 84, 85) If my child 
A ais wrong, I tell him that I am exceedingly diſ— 
& pleaſed, becauſe he has ſhown a di ſpoſition of mind 
on- Khich motives to virtue have no ſufſieient in- 
& ffuence, that he appears te have ſuch a propenſſiy to 
vicious indulgences, that Jam afraid he is itreelaim- 
able, and that his utter ruin will be the conſequence 
of it. This is the proper language of blame; and 
“upon a mind conſtiuuted like that of A, may have a 
good eſſect, as well as the diſcipline of puniſhment. 
I confeſs I can ſee no kind of propriety: in blaming A, 
por can I conce ive any good effett that is poſſible o be 
abta ined by puniſhing him. Suppoſe. I was A, would 
anſwer my father and tutor thus (if ncceſſity would per- 
mit ne): Jam extremely ſorry, my dear faiher, that 
you are di ſpleaſed, and 1 muſt beg leave to obſerye, that 
vou are to Blame for your diſplea ſure againſt me. It is 
very true, „I have ſhown à diſpoſition of mind, on 
© which. motives to virtue have no ſuſũ cient influence, 
but that diſpoſition of mind which I have ſhown, and 
which I now have, is an event that could not polſibly 
have been otherwiſe, I could neither prevent nor in the 
leaſt alter ; and therefore hy ſhould I he hlamed, or 
by ſhould you be diſpleaſed at me for the ſame ? It is 
likewiſe-true, that I have a propenſty to vicious indul · 
gences, but as that al ſo is an rent which could not poſſily 
3 9 


have 
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be ſo. If I am to be utterly ruined, -it.is an event which 
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have been atherwiſe; I am equally blameleſs for that, as 


for my bad diſpoſntion.of mind. I alſo, my dear father, 
«« am; afraid that I am irreclaimable, apd that uiter ruin 
vill be the conſequence of it. I fear this wbeſure ; 
but hat is worſe, it it is to be ſo, it muſt of neceſſity 


muſt neceſſarily happen, ſo that neither. I nor, all the 
powers in the univeſe can alter or prevent it. An 
therefore, my dear father, do not blame or pum iſn me 
for what I neyer could poſſidly avoid, but rather: git 
me, who am ſo; unſortunate, as to be certainly and ns- 
cefſarily, doomed. to have ſuch a, bad, diſpoſition; and 


ſuch a vicious propenſity: as I fear; will utterly undo mes 


But Dr. Prieſtley ſays, (page 85) If B:has- atted--the 
«ſame part, that. A bas clone, the language that I ad- 
© diefled to A, will not apply ta him. It is true, he has 
„done what is wrong, and it muſt have bad con- 
© ſequences; but ĩt w as not from any bad diſpoſi ion oſ 
mind that made him ſubject to be influenced by bad 


5 impre ſſions. No, Eis determination had a cauſe of 


cc quite another natuce. It was a choice directed by no 


bad motive whatever, but a mete will acting inde ; 


*« pendeatly, of any motive; and which, though: ithas 


a been on the fide of vice to-day, may be on the fide of 
virtue to- morrow. My blame or reproaches, therefore, 


being ill founded, and incapable of having any eſfest 
** it ĩs my wiſdom to ith- hold them, and wait the un- 


* 


- The: language which ought to Be addreſſed. to B, is 
not materially different from what was addreſſed by Dr. 
Er leſtloy to A, I would addreſs him thus: : 1 am en 


« ceedingly diſpleaſed, becauſe you had it in your 


power d chooſe virtue or vice and you have choſen 
vice; you therefore appear io me to have a bad diſ- 
4 poſition, and a pr | | 
at the ſame time will not exert your-icli-determining 


ſity to vicious indulgences; and 


< power, to over- rule that had di ſpoſition, and to re- 


A ſtrein that propenſuy, by acting contrary to hat they 
« induce;you. to do, though you have a power in-yours = 
«ſelf fo o do. If you cominue to act thus, ycu ill 
be uttetly tuined. . In oder then to reclaim: you; 
4g * a 72 n 66 will 


k 
* / 
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ec ill puniſh you ſev 
nmiſs, aud L will © inue 
do amiſs, until you exert 
<© have of 1 
4 for you were not certainly and 
& tated to have done what you have done, a 
CRGA Far have > vowed Ws haulh, — 
e fore 1 will puniſh you when you chooſe wrong.” 
But Dr. Prieftley obſerves, hat 


. from vice to virtue. If no 
1 but that he muſt neceſſa- 
rily be what he is, and cannot poſſibly be changed or 
made otherwiſe, to what good end or purpoſe can cor- 
rection or puniſhment he uſed ?. I can conceive no other 
end but to produce 2 change from being” vicious to-da7 
to being virtuous to-morrow, or at ſome future time. 
Upon the whole, I folemnly declare, that I can form 
= at preſent of any juſt reaſon for rewards or pun iſh- 
iſe or blame, upon any other er wen 
vole free ogency and {elf-determination. 5 
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How tar Men's general Conduct will 10 
influenced by Belief of the Doctriae <q 
"of Neceſſity. E ad 


R. PRIESTLEY begins wis Section 4 40 Ki 
* imagined by ſome, that the apprehenſion "ki 
E th aQtions of men depending upon motives which. 
Far" ee OT er e en 
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Alon or even) FOR hs "TP IDA 
„been Is, 1 to be, would make men indifferent. 
« with.re to their condud, or to what befalls them 
zn life. ie {> it would, it their, gun actions 
«« 3nd Runes nh were not neceſſary links, in this. 
chain af caules and events; and if en good or bad 
«« ſucce(s, did not, in the Rrigeft ſenſe of the word, de- 
«« end, upon werter I can; very well conceive. 
upon the ſcheme of ueceſſity, why all men may not be” 
indifferent with reſpect to their ad becauſe indif- 
ſccence itſelf, where it is, is alſo a neceſtary link in . 
chain of events, and it could not poſſibly be other wi Is 
If the chain is To. .copfirutted, that it is one neceſſary 
link, that I, ouſt be anxious about my conduct in life, 
muſt neteffarily be ſo; but if indifference Hou. 
conduct is a neceffary. Tink; 1 müſt necef{aril ly be a8 
ferent ; ſa that L cannot poſſibly be either more anxious. 
or more, indifferent about my own conduct, than 1 ys, 
ed, fore-known, and neccſhitated to be, lon 
this. Was But 1 can form no idea, not king ter 
of gonce 9 +: w.2 man's good or ba bad f. in the. 
firiteft fenſe of the e e e upon imſelf, on, - 
the ſcheme of neceſſi ty pon that ſcheme, my good 
or bad ſucceſs in life, and even in the moſt trivial 
thing in life, was an event which was to be, and could 
not poſſibly be otherwife. It was decreed long before 
I was born, as a neceſſary link of the chain of cauſes 
and events, and certainly: foreknown before the foun- 
dation of the world, to be exactly ſo in every reſpect, 
as it has come to paſs, or ſhall come to N to the end 
of 'my life. Hoh then can my good of bad ſuecetg im 
ahy ſenſe depentt upon myſelf, hen neither I not 14 
other thing can poflibly reverſe the decree, or al 
in the leaſt from what it is to be? I was not in bei 
when the chain and every link thereof, and my ſuc 
among | other Imks, was fabricated; and irrevotably 
ade and fixed. What have tHeb to do with it, ot 
en wild any thing in the world, ſuve as a mere paſſire 
inſtrument 5 rtade and determined in evety tt 
tion, by neceſſity or ſometł in ng foreign to myſelf? But 
De. Erieſiley lays, (pige'9®)' alt ooo may Perus be 
made 


"2 ( 86 | Y 575 
cc made more> intelligible by an example. I ſhall there 
6 doubt; but that every thing relating to vegetation is 
4 ſubject io the eſtabliſbed laws of nature; and ſup- 
, poling this to be the caſe, with reſpect to the human 
cc mind and its operations, a being of perfect iĩntelli - 
t gences and foreſight, will know how we ſhall be pro- 
<, vided: for the next year ; ſo that in fact our proviſion 
for the next year, and all the events of it, are abſo- 
t lutely fixed, and nothing can interfere, to make it 
«/ ther wiſe than it is to be. But will any farmer, be- 
dieving this ever ſo firmly, neglect, on this account 
4% ſow his fields, and content himſelf with ſaying, 
Gad knows how I ſhall be provided for the next year? 
«© ] cannot change his decree, and let his will be done. 
We ſee in fact that ſuch a pet ſuaſion never operates 
in this manner; becauſe, though the chain of events 
4 is neceſſary; our determinations and act ions are ne- 
t ceſſary links of that chain. This gives the farmer 
«< the fulleſt aſſurance, that if it be decreed for him to 
« Karve, it is likewiſe decreed for him to neglect to 
* ſow his fields; but if he do ſow bis ficlds, which de- 
*<. pends entirely upon himſelf, that then, ſince the la ys 
«< of nature are invariable, it will be evident, that no 
e fuch unfavourable decree had gone forth. I cannot 
ſer how this example makes the matter: any more intel- 
ligible-at all. If “ our proviſion for the next year and 
all the events of it are. abſolutely. fixed, and nothing 
«© cun interfere to make it otherwiſe than it is to be,” 
I can cle-rly conceive upon this ſuppefition, why the 
farmer does not always neglc& to ſow his fields, and 
leave all to God's certain providence and fixed decrees, 
becauſe his plow ing, ſowing, &c. are events which, 
are abfoluely fixed, and therefore he could not poſ- 
ſibly avoid plowing, ſowing, &c. or be could not 
poſſibly do otherwiſe: So thit as Dr. Prieſtley ſays, 
this per ſuaſion of all events being certainly, abſolutely, 
and icrevocably fixed and decreed (if this be truc) n 
never operate ſo as to make the farmer more indifferent 
than he otherwiſe would be, becauſe that very degree of 
indiflerence, whichhe is to have, is alſo abſolitely fixed... 

But how the latter part of Dr. Prieſtley's words la ſt 
2 cited, 


foreign to itfelf. If this be all, though | be the maker 


* 


0 05 * 
cited; 2 according to his own doctrinè, 
1 eaunbe imagine; "that is, — farmer's ſow ing his 
nelds; c. can 4 depend entitely upon himſelf.” The 
farmer's either will fow bis fields or he will not. If he 
will and does ſow them; upon the plan of neceſſity it 
was an event abfolutely flxed, and nothing (not even 
« hlmſelf) could interfere to make it otherwiſe tan It 
e Was and is tobe.” If he will not and does not ſon = 
his fields; this was alfo an event ab ſolutely fixed, which 
nothing could imetfere to make otherwiſe; or, in 
other words, it was irrevocably decreed and abſolutely 
fixed that he ſhould not ſow them. In either caſe, How 
could the ſow ing or not ſow ing depend upon himſelf? 
By ſome means or another the farmer was abſolutel 
decrecd- and neceſſitated to do one, and one only, with- 
out any poſſibility whatever of doing the other. Be- 
cauſe if he could poſſibly have done the other, the one 
he did do, could neither be certainly forevttown nor 
abſolutely fixed, nor depend upon himſelf any further 
than as a patfive. inſirunient, neceſſarily depending upon 
ſomes other neceſſary cauſe for action. No one event 
can be certainly fore: Knoun ot abſoluiely fixed, 
unleſs it either = actually exiſt, or ex iſt by ſome ne- 
ceſfary producing cauſe, that is ſuch a cauſe às now 
en its, and will neceſſarily produce it at ſome ſuture 
time, either by itſelf or ſome other intermediate cauſe 
or cauſes. The ſame contradiction appears in page 
of Dr.-Priefiley's philoſophical 'necetiny, where he aſ- 


ferts that in fact; the ſyſtem of neceſſity makes 


man the maker of his bun fortune.” I cannot 3 

prehend howia man can be ſaid to make his own ar. 
tune, when it was abſolutely fed, ſo that nothing 
could interfere to make it otherwiſe, long before he 
was born, at leaſt J cannot conceive how he may be 
ſid to make it in any other ſenſe, than the knife may 

be ſaid to be the maker of a pen, when it is abſolute 
compelled and ncce ſmnated to make it, by man à 00. 


of own fortune, cannot e alter or amend 


that e in the Icaft from hat it was, and is, cer- 


vr and irrevocably 9 to be. Have in this caſe 
2 2 {1 no 
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0 more the mak ing tens „ own fortune; iy $2 Soil 
bas the making « 61 the pen, or a hammer the ma kin 

a nail, when they are i neceſſarily compelled * 
do, by ſome foreign efficient cauſe. I the remaini 
part of this ſection Dr. Prieſtley ſpeaks concerning Nh 
.yitore of prayer upon the ſcheme of neceſſity; but 
I bave ſhown before in page 64, that prayer cannat 
poſſit ly anſwer any good end upon that ſcheme, be- 
cauſe every future #&ion and event of every k ind is al- 
ready fixed and decreed, ſo that it cannot poffibly be 

[ otherwiſe, let à man pray as much and as fervently : as 
he pleaſes. 1 mall nor therefore bere repeat What I 
ave 1 21 il will N to | the ninth 1252 
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of the Moral ads of the Doctrine 
1 of Necellity. v 


Tp es ſays, (page 109), „ ke. fant per- 
% ſuaſion that nothing can come to pats withogt 


© the knowledge, and expreſs appointment of the 
i greateſi and beſt of Beings mult tend to dinaſe a Joy- 
&« ful ſerenity over the mind, producing a e 
% that, notwithitanding all unfavourable appear 
2 5 whateupr f i, is right; that even all evils cel; 7 5 
« indiyiduals or ſocieties, any part, or t the-whole of the 
«4 human race, will ei :ainate in good; and that the 
% greateft ſum of good could not in the nature of things 
10 - attained by any. other means.” If theſe wards of 
Dr. Prieſiley be true, I cannot conceive, how there ca 
Poſlibly be any wrong or evil in the univerſe, becauſe 
every thing that is, (without any exception whatever) is 
right. Then there can be nothing wrong, at leal} not 
wrong according to the common. acceptatian of the 
word, Beſides, all «vile, (without any exception > 9 4 
teſpecting individuals or 3 any part or > 
* 


” * 0 
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7%. + hes 
_ whole of the human race, will eud in good, and are 
working out the greateft ſum of good, without which 
evil, ſo great a ſum, or ſo much good could not by any 
other means be attained. Certainty chen there is no 
evil exiſting. If that action or event, which very wiſe 
8 and learned men have hitherto impruently called evil or 
wrong, tends to produce the greateſt good poſſible, aud 
if that very action was omitted, or that event had not 
come to paſs, the greateſt good could not poſſibly have 
been attained by any other means: I ſay, if this be true, 
every adultery, inceft, robbery, and even the moſt cruel 
murder is right; and the man who commits all or any of | 
theſe crimes (as I call them) is doing what is right, and 4 
conſequently his duty, as much as the moſt pious and 1 
virtuous man upon the earth. Nay if he did not com- 
mit them, the greateſt ſum of good could not be attained 
by any other means. Confequently as theſe actions (I 
call them crimes) are working out the greateſt ſum of 
good, which cannot be attained by any other means, if 
the man was not neceſſitated to do them, they would be 
meritorious in him. However a man is as much doing 
his duty, and equally executing the will and appointment 
of God, which he is neceſſitated io do, when he com- 
mits the wickedeſt action, or what we imprudently-call 
ſo, as when be is doing the moſt virtuous one. A min 
is equally neceſſitated to do both upon the ſcheme of 
neceſlity, and which ſo ever he docs, be is equally * 
promoting the greateſt poſſible good. It appears to be 
ſomething like the acting of a play, where ſome act 
high and ſome act low parts, but every part is equally 
neceſſary to be ated in order to complete the Whole, 
and the actor of every part, high or low, is equally / 
meritorious, provided he acta his part well. So in the 
whole of my life, I only act the part appointed me, aud 
which I am neceffiated to do, and that alſo in the very 
manner 1 do act it, Whether well or Ill, without an 
poſſibil ĩty of doing otherwiſe. Bęſides, whatever 74 
is right and tends to produce the greateſt poſſible good, 
which could not be attained'by any other means, than 
by my doing thoſe very actions which 1 do, however 
wicked, or miſchievous. 15 comfortable doctrinc u- 
'* RE PE Is ent eee 
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ed, to the man ®-whop draus iniquity with\-cotds-of 
vanity and ſius as it were with a 7* oftobim 
who continues with an high hand to add: Gon untoſm 
How wrong muſt Solomon have been in his advice, If 
ſinners entice thee conſent thou not: If they ſay, come 
«© with: us, let us hy wait for blood, let us luck 
ee privily kor the indocent without: cause. Let uz 
„ ſcallom them up alive as the grave; and whole 3 


them hat. go down into the pit. + 3 — 

Prieſiley s, . he ſhould bave 0 ; fnners 
entice t the as above, and thou conſenteſt and doſt ſo, 
it is all right; and will be a means of 2ttaining- the 
| greateſt good, -which cannot be attamed by any other 
ems This being the caſe, Dr. Prieftley may well 
y, (as in pages 109, 170) That, ““ the full per- 

| = ase of this great and invaluable eruth, (is) the only 
-*« ſure anchor of the ſoul in a time of adverſity — 
4 diftreſs; and a never filing ſource of confolation un- 
fer the: moſt gloomy proſpects. Upon any other 
** bypathefis, it will be believed that many things, in 
Which the independent uncontrolled determination of 
fallible men take place are continually going wrong, 
and that much actual evil, unconnected with, and un- 
4 "04 produftive of, good, does exiſt.” Very erne -u con- 
ſtant and never failing ſource of conſolation under the 
moſt gloomy proſpects indeed! The moſt gloomꝝ pro- 
ſpect a reaſonable man can poſſibly have iin this life; is 
- continued life of ſin and con ſummate wickednels ; 
yet even under this moſt gloomy proſpect, here: is a 
never failing comfort, a belief and full pet ſuaſion, that 
whatever he does or has done (however wicked) is right 
and not wrong, and chat it is the beſt thing that could 
have been done, by means of which the great ſum of 

good will be attained; which cold not have been attained 
any other means; ſo that things would have bee 1 

- worſe; and wild have fallen ſhort of the greateſt good, 
"if he had not acted fo wioked a part; beſides this, he 
vas neceſſitated to act as he did, and co 1 not: pe. 
4s otleruiſe. In ſhort; if tis be the caſe, men cannot 
d wrongs becauſe every thing f rig lu. neither can 

uy "'v. Iſtiah v. 16. ran "1, eee 
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| (hall come io paſs, the greateſt good could not have 
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aQuil evil exit. which is uapredutriue of good, and 


even the greataſt gaad. Hence, I cannot v ich any pro- 
priety repent or be forry for any thing l have done, 
— E be; Iam ſorry for having done, hat muſt 
have been done in order to attain the greateſt. good, and 
con ſequently I am ſorry that there is ſo much good at- 
tained or produced. Upon Dr. Prieſtley's plan, nothing 
is abſolutely and really evil. He ſays, (page 10) in 
e the eye of a neceſfatian; the idea of real abſalute evil 
et wholly diſappears.” congratulate: Dr. Prieſtle 
upon the diſcovery of ſo happy a world without any 
idea of real abſolute: evil.- A never failing ſource f 
comfort truly, in the moſt gloomy proſpetts, in the midſt 
of robber ies, 'murders, &c. Which I had almoſt called 
cruel: and bloody crimes. But Dr. Prieſtley adds, 
(page 11 1) W ich ſuch ſublime views. of the ſyſtem, 
and of the author of it, as theſe, vice is abſolutely in- 
„ compatible; and more eſpecially hatred, envy, and 
„ malice are excluded. I cannot as a neceſſarian hate 


any man; becauſe I conſider him as being in all 


re 


« ſpelt i, jaſt what God has made him to be, and alſo 
was doing, with reſpect o me, nothing but what he wes 
% expreſſly. defigned, and appointed to do; God being ihe 
only tuuſe, and men nothing more than; the inſtru- 


appears clear to me that in a world, conſtructed 


bent in hit hands ,; to execute all his pleaſure. It 


Dr. Prieftley's plan, that vice is not only, abſolutely 


rucumpatible, but abſolutely impoſſible. Vice 


(as 


But, ſays Dr. Prieftley whatever is, is right, conſequently 


here is no wrong. Every thing whatever, as 


well 


uhat we call vice, as all others, tends to the attainment 
of the greatgſt ſum of good and perfection, conſequently 
there cannot poſſibly be any fault, blemiſnh, or defect, 
becauſe theſe imply ſomething wrong, bad, or imperfect, 
* but yet wherever. they appear, they are good, and the 
- greateſt ſam of good could not be attained inthe nature 
Q of things by any other meant, contequently without thoſe 
very things which we have uſually called vices, faults, 
or defects, which have already come to paſs, or ever 
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been 
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attained, but muſt have been diminiſned and leſs than it 
is and will be, ſo that the want of hem, would have 
been a vice or deſect o good, nay even a diminution of 
the greateſt good: It does not at all mend the matier 
to ſay, what perhaps may be ſaid, that vice is nothing 
poſitive, but only a defect or abſence of virtue. Grant- 
ing this, What is the conſequence? This defect or this 
abſence! of virtue is an event equally neceſſary in the 
nature of things, to attain the greateſt ſum of good, and 
con ſequently equally good and beneficial with virtue it- 
elf. Victue cannot tend to attain a greater ſum of good 
man the greateſt, but vice, as an (evil and all other evils, 
ſays Dr. Prieſtley, (page 109) as before obſerved) does 
this neither can the greateſt ſum of good be attained by 
any other means. Con ſequenily, virtue can be no better 
man vice itſelf is. This certainly juſtifies Dr. Prieſley 
in ſaying as above, I cannot, as à neceſſarian, hate 
any man, becauſe | confider him as being, in all re- 
is ſpects juſt what God has made him to be, (no matter 
« how wicked or vicious, God made him juſt ſo) and doing 
al ſo as with reſpect to me, nothing but what hewas ex- 
64 pre ſiiy defigned,: and appointed to do. Cerxtainly, if fo, 
1 cannot with any propriety hate or diſlike any man for 
any action he does to me, even though he ſhould break 
my legs and arms, rob my houſe and burn it, and al ſo 
murder my wife and children, ſtill I ought not to hate 
_ or diſlike himſelf or his actions; not himſelf, becauſ 
he did nothing, but what he was expreſſly dæſigned and 
appointed to do, God (ſays Dr. Prictiley) being ile only 
cauſe, and man nothing more than an inſtrument in hi: 
andi, to execute; his pleaſure in all theſe actions, 
(which I call cruel and barbarous); ſo that it is the very 
ſame to him, a mere paſſive inſtrument, as if he had 
been doing the moſt virtuous actions; neither ought 1 
to hate or diſlike thefe actions, for they are only neceſ- 
ſary events which were. to be, and could not poſſibly: be 
otherwiſe, and hat is mote, they are producing the 
greateft good. In fuch a caſe, 1 have no more eaſon to | 
de diſplea ſed at, or angry with, the man, an inftrument in 
God's hands, expreſſly deſigned and appointeti ſo to do, 
than 1 have ic be diſplea ſed at, or angry with, the piſtol, 
ſword, or other inanimate inſtrument uſed in the bloody 
; | buſineſs, 
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buſmeſs, Moreover, cannot with propriety be dif- 
pleaſed at or angry wih, the man '« bad diffolitgen of 
mind, becauſe he is 2 in all riſpect (conſequently 
in diſpoſtidn of mind) freft what God lins ma de um golbe, 
and Ag cou la nor be otHEHr:iſa, nor do otherwiſe, than he 
has done and cbntinues 0 do. This conſidetation n 
turally extinguiſhes every reaſon for hatred, analics, 
diſpteafars, or anger, as: well as every rea{dw for love, 
'reſpe&t; or gratitue to any man, for any beneficial 
ſervice or good action performed to me, becauſe man is 
only u neceitary inſtrument in God s hands, matt as he 
is exprefily defigned and appoĩmed to do, and not other- 
wife, being thus reduced to a mere machine, nheceſſarily 
and unavvidably impelled.toevery action which he does, 
whether good» or bad. This ſufficiently accounts for 
ſome part of Dr. Prieſtley's words, (page 112 16; 
c 4 neceſſatian ( ſays he) I ceaſe to blame men for their 
< uviccs in tie ultimate ſenſe of the Word u though, 
<4 in-the common and proper ſenſe of it, I continae 
<0, do ſo as much 7 other * (for how negeſ· 
1 ſarily ſo ever: an ey areinffurnced by a baſe 
and ry ings Spoon of mind, againſt which 
<<] -muft- guart"'mry nd others, in proportion 35 1 
« love myſelf and 2 I, on my ſyſtem, cannot help 
„viewing them with a tenderneſs and compaſſion, that 
<-vilbhave an infinitely finer and happier effect; asg 
, mu make me more” [Corremn aud —— 
**; endeavours ti reclaim them, without ſuffering my 


_ $02 be offended, and deſiſt from my labour through pro- 


c vocation; dit uſt, or deſpair.” As a neceſſarian, as be- 
tore ob ſerved, Dr. Prieſtley cannot properly either blame 
or be diſpleaſed at men for their vices, unleſs he be neceſ- 
fitat<d ſo to do. Vet it ſerms to him as if they were ia 
ſome meaſure blameable, if not for their vices, at leaſt 


for cheir baſe and miſchievous - diſpoſtions of mind. 


But to uſe his own words, men are in all reſpect: (oon - 
ſequemly in difpofitions of mind) juſt at God: made 
them (0 be, therefore he has no more juſt reaſon to 
angty with any man, becauſe he — a baſe and mi 
chievous difpofition of mind, than he has to be angry 
with —_— becauſe: he has a dere back or n clitb 
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otherw i ſe than they are to be. Upon 


VVV 
foot: Since in ali + fp: 81, both in body and mind, 
6s well as in all other reſpects, every man is, acc ord- 
ing to Dr. Prieſſley, juſt what God has made him to 


be. And to what-poflible purpoſe can Dr. Prieſtley 


endes vour to guard himſelf and others, agalnſt ſuch 
a baſe and miſchievous diſpoſition of mind? The man 
upon his plan, however baſe and miſchievous in diſpo- 
tion, can do no one thing, but what, as an inſtrument 
in God's hand, be was ex preſsly defigned and appointed 
to do. Not one titile more or leſs than this, can he poſ- 
fibly do, how much foever Dr. Prieſtley and others may 
he guarded againſt it, or how much ſoever they may be 


unguarded. On the Doctor's ſyttem; I will allow that 


it is my duty to view all others, with tender neſs and com - 
paſſion, provided I have power fo to do; nay, I ought 
to vie the man ſo; who is-lifting the kuiſe to cut my 
throat, becauſe he is only going to do what the is ex- 
ow deſigned, appointed, and neceſſitated to do. 
the great misfortune is, that the very degree of ten- 
derneſs aud compaſſion which I am to þ ve, as in this, 
ſo in every other moment of my life, is an event equally 
necciſary and unavoideble, and out of my power io in- 
ceaſe or diminith in the leaſt, Neither can | conceive 
how. this view of the/ neceſſarian ſyſtem can any way 
make me; as a neceſſarian, more earneft and wwearied 
in n endeaucuri ta reclaim them, (who are of baſe and 
miſchievous diſpoſitions) without deſiſting through pro- 
vacation, diſguſt,” or deſpair. Becauſe, theſe are all 
events in my life, which were ſo neceſſarily ſettled and ir- 
revocably fixed before 1- was born, that they cannot be 
the ſcheme of ne- 
ceſſity, I have not the leaſt power either to perfiſt in my 
endeavours to reclaim them, through tenderneſs and com- 
paſſion, or to deſiſt through provocation, diſguſt; or de- 
ſpair, any further, or in any other way, than I am neceſ 
ſuated to do Therefore | need not trouble my ſelſ about 
it in the leaſt, any further than what 1 cannot poſſibly 
avoid. [The natures of the moſt vicious of inank ind 
* (ſays Pr. Prirſtley, page 113) being the ſame with my 
gyn, they are as improbeable as mine, and whatever 
heir diſpoſition be at preſent, it is capable of being 
2 changed 
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changed for the better, by means naturally adapted to 
that end. This may be true; but, upon the necefſa- 
rian ſyſtem, the moſt vicious: natures; cannot be im- 
proved, if they are not to be ſo ; and if they are to be 


ſo, they muſt be improved, and cannot be: otherwiſes 


The ſame holds good with regard to a vicious nature 
being changed for the better. The queſtion is not he- 
ther it is improveable or not, or whether it is or is not 
capable of being changed - for the better, but whether it 


is ordered, appointed, and decreed ſo, that it muſt be 


improved and changed for the better, or it muſt not? If 
it is to be ſo, or muſt be ſo, then it is not only im 
proveable, and capable of being changed, but it will 
actually be ſo by ſome means or other, at the time cer- 
tainly appointed for that purpoſe, becauſe in this cafe 
the improvement and change are events which muſt: be, 
and cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe, On the contrary, if 
it is not deſigned and appointed to be improve i or 
changed for the better, it cannot poſſibly be ſo. In ſuck 
a c+ſe, it is not improveable, nor capable of being im- 
proved or changed for the better by any means what- 
ever, becauſe in ſuch a caſe, the improvement and 
change are events which are not to be, nor can poſſibly 
be. All that I have ſaid in this Section appears 
te me exceedingly clear and plain from the neceſſarĩan 
doctrine. Conſidering then the above conſequences 
to follow the doctcine of neceſſity, I leave the reader to 
judge concerning the truth and propriety of Dr, Prieſt- 
ley's' concluſion of this Section (page 114). As far 
as theſe great and juſt views of things can be enters; 
* tained and indulged, they have the happicſt effect 
«© upon the mind.” I ſolemniy declare, that if I was 
fully convinced of the truth of the ſyſlem of neceſſny, 
in that extenſive and unlimited manner Dr. Prieſtley has 
deſeribed it, it would be fo far from having a moſt 
happy effect upon my mind, that it would mae me 
eicher wholly indifferent about every action and vent in 
lite, or it vould make me continually fearful and ap- 
prehenſive of ſome very great evil being decreed neceſ-* 
{ſarily and unavoidably to betal me, watch 1 could not 
poſſibly avoid, nor in the leaſi guaid againft or ward off; 
K provided 
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: could not poſſibly 
have more or leſs than I have had, ©, and am una- 
voidably and neceflarily doomed ta. we, during the 
neee. inen 
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SECTION. X. 


abt Senſe Cod may be conkdered. 28 
- the Author of Sin, and of the Objection 
to the Doctrine of Na on t 
Account. 


R. PRIESTLEY i in this Coe, exptcfoly acer | 

God to de the author of fin, as indeed he muſt do, 

if he intends his ſyſteny of Philoſophical Neceſſity to be 
in any meaſure a conſiſtent ſyſtem, All that ever hare 
been profeſſed Neceffarians before him, and have de- 
nied this, have ſo far always contradicted themſelves, 
and have overthrown what they endeavoured to ſupport. 
But Dr. Prieſtley conſiſtently with his ſcheme of necefs 
fity, ſays (page 117) © our ſuppoſing that God is the 
* author in (as upon the ſcheme of — he muſt 
jn fact, be the author of all things) by no means im- 
« plies that he is a ſinful being, for it is the di ſpoſition 
of mind, and the defign that conſtitutes the finfulneſs 
s of an action. If, therefore his diſpoſition and deſign 
4 be good, what he does is morally good.” It ſounds 
à little ftrange in my cars, that the difpoſition and de- 
fign of God ſhould be good, and yet that he ſhould be 
the author of fin or evil, or that he ſhould be the only 
cauſe of fin and evil in order to effect that good deſign. 
It appears to me as if he was either miſtaken, and cauſed 
evil when he defigned what was good; or oe that he 
was impotent, and had not power to effect that good he 
defigned, without uſing fin or evil as a neceſſary means; 
or ou words, doing evil that good * come, 
which 
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which is what St, Paul ſpeaks sgainſt (Row. iii. 8.) 
with ſome warmth, even hem affirmed of the Chrifti- 
ans, without ati it of God, a and righite- 
ous Being, who is of purer n to behold evil, 
and who cannot look on tniquity, ede to behold 
evil and look upon iniquity with approba- 
tion, much lefs then can he be the author and only cauſe 
of fin, evil, and” iniquity, and man 
them, only a inſtrument in his hands. 
An Almighty Being can ſurely effekt the gre ateft 
good, without uſing any means but _ is good: F. And 
if that Almighty Power be accompan with infinite 
| fs, ſuch à being will certainly never do evit 
that good may come, OD PT abhorred the 
hts of tekis heya a8 noticed. And 
—— reaſon, why God will not do ſo, he can- 
not want power to produce the ſame good, 1 
alt good. But here it may be urged, chat 
thing is evil in ages not even murder, where it ten GS 
ultimately io produce the greateſt ſum of ps. * 
ing this, all vallbility © evit-on Dr. 
is taken away, becauſe every thing, Bit evil, "pl 
to produce the g 8 Hence, nothing upon 
his plan is evil in itſelf, Beſides, I cannot hen 
bow God who is the author and only cauſe of all things, 
and conſequently of fin and evil, whilf man is nothi 
more than the inftrument in his hands, cm be an 920 
cleared or acquitted of the actual commiſſion of fio, 
any more than man, a free agent, on the ſyftem of free 
agency, may be cleared and acquitted of any murder 
committed by him, as the only cauſe, and the blame or 
fault. be wholly imputed to the knife, or other inſtru- 
ment in his hands, uſed in the murder. But Dr. Prieft- 
ley introduces an example, (page 117). “ It was 
„ (ſays be) wicked in Jalepb. s brethren to ſei] him into 
„Egypt, becauſe they a@ed from envy, hatred, and 
** coyetouſneſs; but it was not wicked in God to ordain 
* it to be lo; becauſe, in appointing it he was not 
„ aftuated 7 any ſuch princi In him it was gra- 
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ih and good, becauſe he did it, as we read; to 
«preſerve life, and aſwer other gear e 
«5 purpoſes in the er e plan of kis'provi — If 
this bulinefs was Tinful' au wicked, and yet was or- 
diine#by God as che author end only 2 to be neceſ- 
ſarfly dove, whilf Joſeph's brethren were only the inſtru- 
ments in God's hands, and could not ly avoid 
aft as they did; I ſay, if this was the caſe, cer- 


charged withthe'buffneſs'(whether wicked or righteous 
becauſe he was the only cauſe and by ſome means nece 
ſitated ĩt to be fo. It ſeems very firange alſo to affert, that 
an action may be righieous, gracious; and good, con- 
filered as to the author and only cauſe, which alone 
cauſed it to be done juſt as it was done, and yet wicked 
in the inſtrument ufed to do the action, thong it 


tainly no sher being beſides God can be ha 


neceſfitated to do it, and could not offibl do otherwiſe. 


Thefe are ſubtile diſcoveries indeed, far beyvnd my 
capacity to have diſcovered; nay, even beyond it to 

comprehend when diſcovered! - If the bülvels Was 
wicked, certainly the cauſe (and not the inflrument ne- 
ceſſarily ordained and appointed by the caufe unavoid- 


ably to Hor it) muſt alone be culpable, If the bufineſs 


was not wicked, but 'gracious and good, and done 10 
reſerve liſe, neither cauſe nor Bde. can be 
f imeable for having done what is gracious and god, 
and what has anfwerad great and excellent purpoſes, 
Bur, it is ſaid, that Joſeph's brethren ated from envy 


hatred, and covetouſnefs. Admitting this; theſe dit- 


poſitions i in them, at that time, were neceſſary events, 
and certainly fore-known before they were” born, 
and which could not poſſibly be otherwiſe, | and*there- 
fore they were no more blameable in that caſe for be- 


in en dous, hateful, or covetous, than me murdering 


Kulte > for being ſbarp or blunt. With fubmiffion to 
Dr. Prieſtley, is it not mote probable that ' Joſeph's 
brethren, free and ſelf- determining agents, Influenced 
and biaſſed by envy, h:tred, and covetouſneſs, ' yielded 
to ſuch influence and bias (though they might have re- 
ſifted and overcome them, as not being irreſiſtible and 
in ſuperable) and ſold him 3 into: Egypt? If fo, it was a 


| wicked 
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Lic led and ſinful action in them, 10 yield 10 their bad 


diſpoſitions. of mind, which they were not necethuated 


to do. However, aſter this as done by them, the Al- 


mighty, God, wha 5 dever the immediate author. or 
cauſe of fin. by himſclſ, or any inſtrument necetianly | 


impelled by him to do itz! bu who frequently; brings 


good out of evil, and turns wickedneſs after it is com- 
mitted by his qver-ruling power, ſo as to nor aut ſome 
wiſe and excellent purpoſes, enabled Jen (after be» 
ing thus wickedly ſold) by a ſuperuatural power, to in- 
terpret Pharaoh's dream, and ſo ia become, a pariicular 
Favourite, af, harsoh. Thus Joſeph being wickedly 

ſent into Egypt by his brethren, (ad aſterwards enabled 
nim 10 obt yn favο of Pharzob,. by interpreting. his 
dream, which was the means of; preſerving the lives, 
not only of the Egyptians, but alſo of Jacob and his ſons 
during along famine, which Ged had pre-determined 
to Pa 59 the land, for he fore-knew and bad fore» 
told. that, ſeven yeais of famine ſhould ar iſe in the land; 


becauſe, .(fays_Joſ-ph) 5, The; thing is eſtabliſhed by 


God, and God will ſhortly bring it to paſs.;”.... But there 
is yet another. thing to be conſidered, which is, mat al- 
though. Joſeph's tretbren ſeem to have been determined 
upon wickedneſs, and to ſlay their brother; and ac- 
cordingly with that view had caſt him into d pit; yet, 
Juſt then, à company of Iſhmaclite merchanis were paſ- 

ng by. Now, might not theſe merchants be ordered 
by 2 particular providence of God, to paſs by at that 


| time; And when Joſeph's brethren ſaw them, it would, 


and did remind them that they might make money of 
tim; and accordingly, they fold him to the merchants 
for twenty pieces of filver, Joſeph might then very pro- 
perly fay.in one ſenſe, : God did ſend me before you t 

66 prelerve life.” Though Gcd was not the author and 

only cauſe of ihe it cruel and bloody deſigns to murder 
kim ;. yet by thus providentially, ordering the merchants 
«t that time to paſs by, he might be the actual cauſe of 
bis being fold. into Egypt, and, yet without ſin; becauſe 
Ly fo doing, be preſerned. Tefl, lifes as well as the 
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| Hives of bis father” and brethren afterwards.” Ie ſhook 


be here obſerved, that 1 alw⸗ EONS 


ſometimes interpoſes and ſecretly 7 lens man; 122 


that he ſometimes, perhaps 'neceifarily; 

to ſeverel ions; 1 der be el n Fs 0 de 
what is righteous and good, or at leaft 0 do better 
than what they would naturally do of themſelves,” b y 
their own will. or ſelf-determining power; but 1 'al 
maintain, that God never 3 5 and neteſfarlly 
impells any man. not cven ſecretly influences bin to 
do any fin ot wickednefs, although he frequently leaves 
him to d at pleaſure,” 'accordin to his fel. determin- 
ing power, without any pa rticular interference of God, 
netefſny, or any thing (Greg — and hence 
sriſes all fin and wickedneſs amongſt mankind. © But 
Dr. Pricttley, as an'exeufe for God being the author or 
only cauſe of fin, ſays, (page 118 That God 
a inbahe have made all men fnleſs, and happy, might, 
for any thing that we know, baye been as impoſfible, 
«2s den them not finite, but intinĩte beings, in 
«all reſpects equal to bimfelf. 2 cannot ſay 1 
Might be impoſſible to Dr. Prieftley's God, WhO A 

to be ſo tied down by neceſſity, às to bave ne 

made all things juſt as they are, and are to be, and 0 
have produced all events, juſt as they have been; "are, 
and re to be, without any poſſibilny of their being 
otherwiſe v. To me it not onl appeats” put le for 
God to bare made ll men finleſs or without fig, and 


| S but even to be inebnffftent iv ich an 


igkty, good, and per ſect God, to have mac them 
otherwiſe. All fn implics a defect and imperfection. 
If then God could not make all men'fialefs, heat hot 
power to do fo; confequently, he is not ami wut 
impotent. An almighty, food, and perfect be beth 
conld'and would craig produce at: firſt, 2 gbod, „in- 
Its,” and perfect work. And accordingly,” we find, 
after God had wiade all things, T . He faw wot 
that he had mate; and behold it was very 
then = good, it was 93 n in its Lind, 


r Meg Mali, page 6." + Gen. IP 
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and finleſs or without ſin, for fin is. evil and bad. As 
to man in particular, verſe 2 7h, Gad created him in 
his own, image, in the image of God created he him. 

No let us confider.in what this image of God, in 
which man was at firſt created, confiſts. In ſame ſenſe 


it confiſts in his intellectual faculties, his free agency, 


or ſelf · determining power, and his domin ion over the 
other creatures; for 1 believe Dr. Prieſtley u ill allow; 
God to be an intelligent being, a free agent, a ſelf- de- 
termining being, and to have dominion. over all his 
creatures. But this is nut all that is meant by man being 
created in the image of God, becauſe all theſe remain 
in man atter the fall, corruption, and degeneracy of 
human nature, in conſequence of Adam's tranſgreſſion 
when he was in paradiſe. Man Was at firſt created in 
the image of God, in a bigher ſenſe, that is, in righte- 
oufneſs and true holineſs. According to St. Paul, put 
«© on the new man, which after God 1s created in righte- 
« ouſnefs and true holineſs , that is, according to, 
or after the image of, God. And again: Put on the 
„ new. man, which is created in knowledge, after the 
«« image of him that created him + We have in theſe 
places the image of God conſiſting in knowledge, 
righteouſneſs, and true holineſs, in which Adam was 


created, and which was peculiar to the firſt man before 


he fell, when God ſaw him, and behold he was very 
good, He was then righteous and holy, truly innocent, 
and finleſs, or without fin ; but he loſt theſe good qua- 
lities by his fin in diſobeying God's command. In the 


% man, which after God is created in righteouſneſs and 
4.2006 ein C4” The yurdindnim ins 
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and if fall away, torenew them again unto 
10 % Nay indeed n is the general meaning 
of che word. as it naturally implies ſomething lon, 
which is again to be recovered or renewed. From the 
Moſalo account of the creation thus compared with the 
words of St. Paul, it plainly a2 that man was 
created very good, after the image of God, in righteouſ- 
nefs and true holineſs, and conſequenily ſinleſs, or 
without fin-3 for God, as before obſerved, - 
«« eyes than whehold evil, and look on iniquity *, and 
therefore could not have ſeen Adam aſter he was made, 
and have pronounced him very good, if he had not bern 
fo, and conſequently — —— thus created, 
whe query is; Whether God, or ſome fixed 
Jaw, or irrevocable decree; or — way, im- 
pelled him or neceſſitated him to ſin, ſo that he could 
not Pony 2 otherwiſe, in order to work out the 
| 2 6 
2 5 We find God — nates 
xx he ts the man that he had created in his own 
"and that he had pronounced very eeuck or he idaüd m- 
| junRtion upon him iu theſe words : Of every-tree of the 
14 thou mayeſt freely eat, but of the tree of know · 
46- of good and evil thou ſhale not eat of it, for in 


de day thou cateſt thereof ibou ſhalt ſurely diet. 


Here is not the leaſt appearance of Adam being derreed 
or neceſſitated by any thing whatever: to eat this for- 
bidden fruit; on rg contrary, Almighty God ſtrictly 
commands and enjoins him not to eat, at the ſame time 
? cing a heavy puniſhment tobe infl ĩcted upon him 
K. he did eat. This certainly implies that Adam bad 
2 power of ſelf· determination within him, enabling 
Bim either to obey or difobey, to eat or not to eat / the 


forbidden fruit. And to what purpoſe could this ſolemn Ml 


charge and - ſerious denunciation of puniſhwent be, 
Af be did eat thereof, provided. God either certainly 
and abſolutely fore-knew he would eat, or if he was me- 


CFCeſſuated fo to do, and could not y do other wi ſe? 
1 e A whom we 5. * 4 — 
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00d; «which. could vt be anained- by 
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terly — be wird rao, ery. 


— him to avdid hat he could not poſſibly avoid, 


and at dhe ſame time threatening; him with a ſevere, pu- 
niſhment if he did not avoid it. This <epreſents 


in no amiable view. Not let 3 


les of free ageney. On theſe ziples, Adam 
Bae e n he cats what is orbidden, beeguſe 
God, according to his wereiful and compaſſonate na- 
ture, fore arns Adam of the, diſmal copſequence., of 
eating, in order to reſtrain him from ſo doing; but, 
notwithſtanding, he leaves bim et full liberty td eat or 


not tn eat. If Adam trat ſgreſſed this commandment thus ; 


given by God, ihe Sovereign of the univerſe, it was diſo- 
dedience in him to his God and Creator, and conf; 
fin. Now if God necoſſitated N and 
tranſgreſs, and was the only cauſe of ſuch diſobedience, 
and Adam only ihe inftrument in tis hands, then 
certainty God was the author and only cauſe of the ſih, 
bur if Adam difobeyed by his ſell· determining poiver® 
acting by mere will, and might or coold have done 
stherwiſe, then ĩt was Adam's 
| lieve St. Paul. by one man ſin entered into the world; 
bpencez chen the one man Adam, and not God, wis.the 


auibor / of ſm, becauſe by him as che active e 


0 not, by God), n entered into the world. S011 
it is ever fince- wih all other ſins; ey enter | . — 
into the world, as the activę cauſes thereof, and not as 
mere paſſive inſtruments. As Solomon ſays,.. * God 
bath made man uprighe, but they have . 
% many inventions, 1 Which ate not 

theſe: inventions are of man's ſeeking AIDE God's. 


e m e an a e be- 
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2 u OR n e yet MPO, per- 

0 Foaſion or influence/ was not irreſiſtible, but might have — 
. reſted and yer: overcome, — +" . wy us 

- candle, s voluatarr act 

e 19 db, * m ba HUM otherdiſe. The 

ame Holds good * Eve though — by ut apoſtate ſpirit. 
* bt e v. 73; enen 29. 
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only. And if we be⸗ 


o 
g 
; 
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ing impoſſible for God to have made all men ſiuleſt or 
without fin, that be actually did make them ſo; very 
goed, upright, in righteouſneſs, and true holineſs, Thus 
tar the holy, ſcriptures aſſure us that God created man 
ſmleſs, and con ſequenily happy, and al ſo that he might 
have continued ſo if be bad not wilfully (though not 
neceſſarily) diſobeyed God's commend. If we examine 
reaſon, it alſo .confiems the ſame, viz. That an Al- 
mighty God not only might have made all men fmleſs and 
happy at the ſirſt creation, but that, as being Almighty, 
he might and could have made all men in ſuch a manner 
that they could not poſſibly have ſinned or been unhappy, 
becauſe it was poſſible to the Almighty to have neceſ- 
ſuated them by nature to do continually what is right 
and good, as be has neceſlitated a ſtone by ſome un- 
known cauſe to fall. We can form a conception of 
ſuch beings in our minds, and conſequently an Al- 
mighty Being could have made ſuch, as this implies no 
contradiction. If God could not poſſibly make ſuch 
beings, he muſt himſelf be an imperfect and impotent 
being. But if we conſider man in his preſent ſtate, we 
find him fo inconſiſtent with himſelf, and ſuch a mix- 
ture of greatneſs and meannefs, virtue and vice, high and 
low deſires in him, as to me is wholly. unaccountable, if 
look upon him to have been ſocreated by. an Almighty 
and intmitely perſect Being. [Thus reaſon. goncurs 
with revelation to demonſtrate that man was created. 
ſmleſs and upright, but that ke has fallen from his 
primitive rettitude into the preſent ſtate of degeneracy 
and corruption, which we are now in by nature, and 
which is called by St. Paul the old man with his 
««Geeds. '* Thus by one man, Adam, fin entered into 
the world, and all his poſterity, in conſequence thereof, 
became ſubject to fin, corruption, aud death, “ by na- 
ture the children of wrath. T So as fin entered. into 
ide world by one man, à free agent and ſelt- deter- 
mining being, it al o yet continues in it by men, free 
agents and ſelſ- determining beings, If God was the 
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author and only caufe of all that we call fin; 'as for 
inſtance, of all the mardets, robberies; meets, perjuries, 
and frauds which ate committed, ind neceſfirates men by 
him ſelf, or + 'y other thing, to commit them, ſo that they” | 
cannot poſſibly do otherwife,” and then puniſhes mers 
for ſo doing; be 4 
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be appears to me the mot ffal 264 
wicked, as well as the moſt . and eruel being 
in the univerſe, nay as wicked as all the wicked men in 
the world put together can potitly be, becauſe he is e 
author and only cauſe of all the m and wickedneſs that 
ever has been, ts, or it to be. But ſays Dr-/Pricfty; 
(page 121) If therefore, the Divine Being be iu. 
«« fluenced by a difinterefted regard to the happineſs of 
his creatures, and adopt fuch mea fures as are beſt 
«« calculat:d to ſecure that great and glorious end, this 
ill certainty ſanctify the means that are really ne- 
« ceſſary to accomplith it, with teſpect to him, WhO 
*« chooſes thoſe means only with a view to that end, 
«and who cannot be miſtaken in the application of 
mem.“ lt is very true, that if God's n in cauf- 
ing fin be done out of regard to the happineſs f his- 
creaturet, and that it is really neceſſary to actompliſi this: 
that ſin and wickedneſs be actually committed, this end 
will certainly ſanctiſy the meant, teally uſed out of ne- 
ceſſit to decomplith fo defireable an event as univerſal 
happineſs. But if God cannot poſſibly effect this by 
any other means, but by cauſiug ſin and wickedneſs in 
order to complete ſo gracions a deſign, he may bea 
good Gd, but he'crnnot be Almighty or All- powerful, 
beeauſe he wants power” to accompliſh the happineſs of 
his erentures by any other means than that of caulmg* 
and uſing fin and wickedneſs for this purpoſe. On the 
contrary; if he be Almighty and can effect the ſame by* 
righteous and virtuous means only, he cannot be a good 
God, becauſe he cauſes and uſes fin and wickedneſs in 
che world wich intention and deſign; and yet netdleſfſy- 
But, ſuppoſe; as Dr. Prieffley ſays; (page 109) That 
All evils will terminate in good, and that the greateſt! 
ſum of good, could not in the nature of things be 
** attained by any other means; and, ſuppole, that 
God adopts ſuch meaſures (however fraful) as 2 ne- 
| ary 
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eeffary and beſt calculated to ſecure that great and 
glorious end, the happineſs of his creatures: ; Suppoſe. 
all this, I ſay, thut fin is neceſſary to produce the greateſt 


m of good, and that God cauſes it for that end, the 


natural con ſeijuenet is, that every preacher who exclaims 
againſt the hins and wiekneſs of men, or who reproves 

or finds fault-with-another for any crime by bim com- 
mitted/ extlzims 8 and Teproves that thing of 
which God i the author and only cauſe, and what, if it 

had been undone, would have prevented and diminiſhed, 
the greateſt good; nay, our Saviour himfelf, who came 

to deſtroy my eme to deſtroy thoſe meaſures which 
God adopted as neo ſſary, and teſt calculated to ſecure 

te happineſs of his creatures ; for Dr. Prleſtley ſays, 
(page 124) Ii he (God) prefers that ſcheme in which 

there is the greateſt prevalence of virtue and happt-' 
* nefs; we have all ibe evidence that can be given of 
his being intinitely holy and benevolent,” notwith- 
7 ſtanding the mixture of vice and wifery there may be 
init. If this be true, we certainly ought not to 
endcavour in the left to coumeratt any part of ſuch: 
ſcheme; or any one Ging that's doing, let the mixture 
of vice and miſery be ever fo great; becauſe if we do, 
we endeavour to counteract God's providence, which is 
(in every action and every event that is or fhall te). 
bringing about the greateſt ſum of good, and oftentimes 
by mtans of what we call evil, and which cannot be 
cffected by any other means; confequently we thould, 
never ſtruggle or endeavour to hinder the completion of 
any thing, however vicious or miſerable, If any per- 
ſon, ſays Dr. Prieſtley, (pages 125 and 1:6) not- 
«withſtanding this repreſentatton, ſhould be alarmed 
at the idea of Gods being the proper cauſe of all evil,. 
% natural and moral, he ſhould conſider that, upon any 
ſcheme that admits of the divine pre- ſciencę, the 
ſame con fenuences ſollow. For fil God is ſuppoſed 

to ſoreſee and permit, What it was in bis power to- 
to have prevented, A hich is the very ſame thing as 
„ willing, and directſy caufing it. If I certainly know 
* 4bat my child, if leſt to his liberty, will fall into a 
river, and be drom ned, and I do not refirain him 

elsa COR) 28 71A 8 | : 1 
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I cert:inly mean that he ſhould be drowned, and my 
conduct cannot admit of any other conſtrudtivit. 
Upon all ſchemes, therefore, that admit of the divine 
pre- ſcience, and con ſequently the petmiſſion of-evil;; 
„natural and moral, the ſuppoſition-of God's vinually 
« willing . and cauling it is unavoidable, -I have 
before, in Section III. denied abſolute univerſal pre/ſci · 
ence to be a neceſſary attribute. of God; thereſore this 
argument ſtands or falls, in a great meaſure, wiih the 
truth or falſehood of what in this reſpect I maintain, 
which is, That Almighty God can certainly and abſo- 
lutely fore-know all actions and events, (however: mi- 
nute or numergus) which ever . ſhall be acted, or come 
to paſs to all 8 he can fore · oda in or 

pre · determine every future action and event; yet, not- 
withſtanding this, certain and abſalute fore- knowledge 
is not ſo neceſſary and inſeparable an atti ibute of God, 
but that he both can create, and actually has created, a 
ſet of ſelf- determining beings, in our language called 
men, and that, when created, he can permit them to 
chooſe and to act frequently in many things at pleaſure, 
or not to act, without any pre- determination or fore-- 
knowledge of what they will actually do. For ſurther 
ſatisf action goncerning this (eg Section II). I cannot 


by any means perceive the force of Dr. Prieſtleys 
argument, in order to eſtabliſh this point, that per- 
= any thing is the ſame, or equivalent to, willing 
aud directly cauſing it. I may certainly ſee a child 
drowning, and may permit it to be drowned; when 1 
have it in my power to take it out of the water and fave” 
it, yet if I did not intermeddle any way wim either the” 
child or the water, in ſuch a caſe I may be hl meable 
for neglecting to ſave the child; yet I cannot, in any 
ſenſe of the words, be ſaid directly to cauſe the droum- 
ing of the child, nor even to will it, becauſe Pwillett 
nothing about it, but left it entirely to Providence, C- 
out interſering in the leaſt. Suppoſe l ſa a mm pick 
Dc. Prieftley's pocket, and could have reſtrained or pra- 
vented him, yet I walked on unconcerned and perm iii 
it, do I by this directly cauſe Dr, Prieſtley's pocket to 
be picked? Certainly no. Likewiſe as God has created 
83 | man 
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ni a fre agent, and permit him ton in inany things 
— = en Ged- be faid 20 be the direct caoſe of 
Bis con ting im, chen de no [way influenced him 
thereto, nor in the leaf interſered in matter ? If, in 
ſuch a caſe, Vol intefitibhy-veftrained un mne o fr 
& ti l of ſelf-determination, and ne- 


fs bebe He than — do, thus making bim a n 


ſarian. this plan of 3 
a5 obſerved before; God is the 
ay e DER and conſequently 


from u hat I have before 
bo that TRA ot Tay no more about ir here; eſpecially 
ket pr ener and univerſal 

ren WH pe 4 which is the very foundation of 


to eſtabliſn. Having 

—— ghiy God from the dreadful charge 
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R. PRIESTLEY ip this Section, Kg #22 
gives up this point in a great meaſure, 
Not br 1 think the ſacred writers were, d 
4 , vereſſartane, for they . were” not p 
« It is very true they were not ecelel tem, 
for the very p , defign, arid general meaning of the 
ures m to be 4 agent, a ſelf-deter- 
mining being, Narr Poe e choice to act or not to 
a8 in many things at pleaſure. Again, Dr. Priefiley 
ſays in the ſame page, very probably had they (the 
- ION interrogated on the * Gay 
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duces ſeveral texts from their writings to 
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< would have a3 not to be appriſed-of the pro- 

:« per extent of the neceſſarian ſcheme, and would 
« have anſwered — to it. 1 
thank Dr. Prieſtley candour in —— 
that the inſpired writers themſelves were neither & 
ſarians, nor were apprifed of the dodrine in-its proper 
extent, nor yet believed it, becauſe he allows if they had 
been interrogated upon the ſubjet they / would have 
anſwered in a — — 3 — _ 
their writings are a irg teftimony of t 
truth, Yernowithflanding theſe he neſt afrilacs that 
the ſacred writers were not neceſſarians, Dr. Priaſtley 
prove the ſame 
doctrine they did not profeſs nor believe, but of aſked 
about it, would have anſwered in a manner unfavourable 
to it, However, Dr. Priefiley (page age 134) to ſupportths 
doctrine-of poouliiy, Uays 5 was conſidered 

« by the * # author of the good diſ- 
«« poſnions and good works of men. To prove this - 
he produces, Deut. xxx. 6, Jer. xxvi. J. and xxxii. 39, 
Ez. xi. 19, and xxxvi. 26, Adds xvi. 14, John vi. 27; 
Nc. t. Cor. iii. 6, &. Phil, i. 6, and ii. 12, 13, and 
Jude v. 24. To which 1 anfwer, that I believe no mau 
who believes the holy ſcriptures to be true, can deny 
God to be dhe author of good diſpoſitions and good 
works in men, or that he influences them, and aſſiſts 
them in a fupernatural and extraordinary manner by 
his grace and boly fpirit; yet that extraordinary in- 
fluence and aſſiſtance is not in general ſo violent, but 
men may reſiſt and overcome the ſame. Accordin 
we find St. Paul commanding thoſe he writ to in-t 
manner, Grieve not the Holy Spirit. 4 Qyenth 
< not the ſpictt”,+ The author of the Epiſlle to the 
Hebrews alfo threatens them with a very fore puniſh- 
ment, © who have done deſpite unto the ſpirit of 
grace. t There are many more places to the fame 

rpoſe. I hall mention (to confirm this the mor 
the ſtory of St. Paul's converſion as related by — 
before King Agrippa, with all its miraclous circum- 
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Ane in the 26th chapter of Als... The whole aBi 
vas: 10imicaculows; aſtenĩſhing, and ſupernatural, that 
ane would. ſuppoſe his-converfion and obedience to have 
been irreßſtible and abſolutely neceſſary and unavoid- 
able; yet we find by his ſelf determining -power he 


could hate refified the whole, been di ſobedient, and have 


in his old- way, nge * 
He-fays, verſe 19, & whereupon, O King e 
cc. mat not to the heavenly, Mison, 5 
not ſay, I could not be di ſobedient, nor does be 4 
as:hint ſo. ] was not di ſabedient, ſays he. This exi- 
dently: implies that be might or could have been dif; 


| obedient, notwithſtanding o great an influence 10 ihe 


contrary. + Hence we may perceive, that although God 
ſrequemly influences men to good diſpofn ions, and to 
good act ions alſo, yet he does not irrefitibly, impel or 

men to do them. But, ſays Dr. Priefley, 
(page 136) . All — for diſpoſuions go upon 
the ſame principles, and theſe are irequent in the 
76 — To eſtabliſh this he produces,” 1 Chron, 
Kix. 18, Pf. li. 10, Rom. xv. 1 „Eph. iii. 16, 
1 Theſ. v. 23, Heb. xiii, 20, 1 et. v. 10, beſides 
ſome paſſages from our Common Prayer Book. Io 
this I anſwer, chat certainly God will giye good diſ⸗ 
poſuions as well as grace and extraordinary aſſiſtance 
to thoſe who aſk as they ought to do, according to hat 
promiſe of our Saviour, ** Aſk and ye ſhall receive 
but theſe prayers, and all others, make ſtrengly againſt 
the doctrine of neceſſity, becauſe, as befor obſetved, 
(page 64) to what purpoſe could either the ſacred - 


- writers, ot any other perſon pray, if every future action 


and event be ſo abſolutely fixed already, that it cannot 
poſſibly be otherwiſe than it is to be Dr. Pricilley 
adds, page 138) ( That the evil actions of men allo, 
<© which neceifarily imply bad di ſpoſuions, do in the 
language of ſcripture take place in con of 
©: the particular appointmem of G Lo prove this, 
he produces, Gen. Xv. 5, 8, Ex. vi. 21, Jof. xi. 20, 
Judges i ix 23, 1 Sam. ii. 25, 2 Chron. xviii. Mach, 
xi. 25, John xii. 39, Deut. xxix. 4, 2 Theſ. ii. 11, 
Dx. 
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Dr. Priefiley” hs not fay "that all be evil aQions of | 
intment, : 
* ular ones} which he mentions w 

of Ter L. deere de (Section HA); 
we cannut contlude, that if a thing has been ſo once, 
twice, or great number of times, hat »it--always 
was,” is, and Will be ſo7- It ſeeme very "ſtrange and 
unaccountable, if the evil actions of mam ae take 
lace hi confequence"of God's ap , that «there 
Lins poſitive aſſerrion of that Kind in the hole ſcrips 
8 hut probe the | feope, - defign, and in- 
tention of <&lcehptures/and the very revelation thereof 
by God to mankind,/-for their benefit and iuſtructiom, 
ſignify the contrary; inſomuch that even Dr, Pri 
himſelf; as before-mentioned; ac es that the 
facced writers were not, frictiy 1 
nor were appriſed of the doctrine in its proper | ecetent, 
and if interrogated upon it, would hav anſwered 
uo f vfb) 0 it. Is it not then fair from his: own 

words; to -conclude thus? If the texts he has quoted, ot 
any other of Abeit writings, tench the doctrine of necefs 
ſay, then the ſaored writers when they writ them, (as they 
were notneceflariatis) writ and tought whatthey were not 
appriſed ↄf, and what, if interrogated upon, they would 
have anſwered unf vourably to the very doctrine por. 

wrote and taught, and conſequenily chat they wrote 
and taught what they neither knew, beliered, nor 

ofeſſed to believe. I wonder how Dr. Pr ĩeſtley came 
ſuch extraordinary knowledge, as to be able to difs 


cover in their writings, What the writers themſelves 


{though divinely inſpired) were not appriſed of, nor 
ppcar to have known. Farticular parts of any writing 


whatever, ſacred or prophane, public or private, mutt 


always, i pollible, be under ſtood and inter preted ſo as 
to be conſiſtent with the general ſcope, deſign, and in- 
tention of the whole, and 50 40 any part or paris cannot 
tbly be ſo undet ſiood, then the Writing is an uſe- 
fs and unintelligible: jargon, .contradiftery to, and in- 
confiftent with, itſelf} an idea by un means compatible 
wich the notions which every true chriſtian muſt en · 
tertain of the ſacred t ĩtings, as a revelations made by 
* and 1 wiſe God. Since _ 


— 
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ide ſacred xxiters were not, 
ebe ve, ER | the 
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wall and Power Eo: 10 Pra 
their doin o not Pe 


Frey; jou 


25 v0 means adi, 
885 3 and al hey this be > allowed 
SUL Hot any things thing, even the mott , ful. 
vikes actions, as he certainly permits. them -; 140 be 


„Lean never think. of interpreting, any 
part of the See. ibe reuelation of God, but in as 
iteral, a_manner as it is poſſible to be interpreted, pro- 
: vided I do not, by ſo doing, make one part to contra: 
$3 ani 10 Sonoran tian 0nd pea 
* cls! 
* With theſe particulars in view I ſhall 2 40 ex- 
amine the texts laſt quoted by Dr. Priefiley, and 
_ firſt obſerve, that thole evil actions, e 
a8 evil, never took place in conſequence of, 
ry intment, of God, bt coy ve Jt puntns 
2 ome great and crying fins which the . 
ucts .to:do them_ had been; guiky of... 
which fns deſerved ſome heavy-and-.remarkab 
ment from Almighty God, I for which ſome ag 
ment had before in alanine denounced hy him, If 
then God did harden. their hraris, or appointed and de- 
ee of puniſhment to do ſome a Gion, 
or ſerĩes of _ which would haſten their deſtruo- 
tion, when they were abeady become. ** untg. ever 
«4, good, work reprobate 15 be is till, good and 
notwiihſtanqing. FPirſt, he is good, becauſe he bas 
given 40 men in general, reaſon, which is a law to 
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„ bearty , better ene eg l. 


fides,” he fre 
ſecret manner ee l men o Late, 
tue, and fome in an ont ard and open manger Dat: 
did Cproetiust; het he leaves" ther, as s before" 
ſerved,” at liberty to act contra! do, cr 8 
with, ſuch influence. As "further evideyce of: 1 
goodneſs, he has vouthſafe@ to give" an arg Kar 
glorious revelation of his holy will t A g 
mankind in tie holy ſctiptures. : Ja, 
becauſe be "thus pum iſues men for their. many and 
grievous fins; and this he does frequent] 5 
them, and cuufing them to do, or eee ſome 
act or ads, by which' they e e "ney 
lic judgment? 70 deſtruction themſe Meſa; pod HIKE 
good to God's peculiar people, thus becoming in. oxy 
ample to all 175 people around, wha are frequeritly in a 
miraculous! manner, by ſuch means, delivered by 604 
out of their-tyrannicaF and wicked hands. Alth h 


- 


this general anſwer to theſe texts ſeems very  ſutficjent 


yet as they are the moſt material to dabli Dr Dr. 
Pricfitey s dotrine of neceſſity, I will he a little _— 
Particular. I ſhall paſs over the firſt text about 
and his brethrey; becauſe I have ſpoken to it 3 
WR 99) and will proceed to the ſecond, concerning 
e hardening- of Pharaoh's*heart by God, ſo that, he 
would not let the Children of Iſrael go. *; Pharaoh, and 


ians had been eat and ievous 
25 b gullty of gr 


by oppreſſing the Children of {Fact in n - 


Tiogs ways, fo at God faid to Moſes, 7 bebals the | 


& ctyzof che Children of Iſrael is come unto me, and; 1 


41 Have alſo ſeen the "oppreſſion wherewith the Egyp- 


4 tians have oppreſſed them f. The crying fin Wag 


ö Made preſſic of God's people, by making them ; 


Meß ing them in bondage: This 45 A "a 

againſt 1 or ind the lau written in "Weir. 

„ 15 TM Ap IL #55903 i) Rey A 7 
0 LL br: 18 — 
* Ronnw6 6, 10 an. 1e. 565; 1 Exodoucil 9-3 
Pork f L 3 e 35, 


dich was d make the Children of Hrael « des this 
„he was the Lord their God; and further, to uſe 
9 own. words, ** that 1 2 my hand upon 


| now the Lord when 1 freich forth: mine band upon 


Among 
* 4% know that he was ibe Lord ||,” and - 1hat there was 
be midſt of the canh+ 1" and not only ti convince 
Egyptians, that he was God, but by a ſucccſhon of 


rasch wg 6ther ways for his fin in oppreffingg bis 


| 1A ales, e Fe e dan bern 10 ler ihe 


| n } Exodus vii. 4, 1. | Bnodus vi 23, * Ex- 


. forth mine armies, and my proplr, 
ral, out of ihe land of Egypt, by 
udgments, and-the mall bow that I | 


** Egypt, and bring out the Children of IHtael from 
them J. Again; It was ** to make Fharaoh 


er 


07 


n Ged like him “, and <*4hat he was che Lom in 
dis people the Childeen of ifrach 306 Frede and. the 


miracles to make himfelf known over all the world, 
het my vame may be declared throughout all the 
earth 1. It 5s true God could have" puniſhed Pha- 


9 He could have ſtruck 8 
dead, or he could have tortured and tormen ted | him by 
ſome long, tedious, and painful diftemper; or he 
could have left him to his own power of ſelf - determi- 


#4 { ” 
a — *. 22 - 
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EE 


rInnen 


* 
es 


y affecied 
ee that be dere de. e e 
Lord that he my take away the A | and 
my. people; and 1 wall ler dhe $60; * Ein 
was God's will and pleaſure to b ara“ Heart, 
ſo chat he would not let the" Chikaten of 1660 Yo. 3p 
the end ihat by ſuch an aH and 
ſucceſſian of miracles as Nas never before uibitec to dhe 
world, be might make bit ſelf known te the Children of - 
 Hrael, 10 Tharaob, ww ttie iber EENp0 An, and 90 l 
_ wotld; chat he wis God, an hoy, = wonder-work- 
ing God, ſo ct there was none Tike bia, i fesch mat 
even Pharaoh's gicians confeſſed, * this is the finger of 
« Godf.” Now, though-God did thus-barden Pharadd's 
desrt, it was only a - jſt judgment or puniſhment in- 
flicted upon him in conſequence of his ſormer fins; in 
order to make him continue obſtinate, ſo that his final 
deſtruction might be the more notorious dad aſtenfſh- 
ing; for, ſays God, in very deed for this have I 
mel m pk. fot 10 Mee thee my power, and 
"that my namè may be declared throughout che'carthF,,” 
For this end God rd 0 his heart, and for this end 
be flirred him up, or excited him, ſo that he would 
not let the people go. We ought te conſider here, 
mat God did not harden him, ftir him up, or excite 


bim ee e 
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"4 Exodus vill 8. 1 105 e 16. 

3 I have trapſled it ( ſtirred thee, up) joftead of f aiſad thiee 
. us it i in our tranſlstion. And this I have done on the au- 
thority of St. Paul, an inſpired writer, who quotes. this paſſage 
in his Epiſtle tothe Romans; chap. ix. ver ſe 191 and there ren- 
_ ders it by the word ebene, 


4 py £25 


Im Lin, excitavi, Thave ſtirred 
excited; according to which St. Petar, ofes et, 110 


i, 13, which.is the fame radical word, an near 
e 13, hich) the ſme alia ord nod . to ſtir 
up; #hereas by the common tranſlation, I hare raiſe thee. up, 
it is generally underſtood, hat God created, made, or raiſed vp 
Pharaoh for 8 eee ee 
delore be created him rennt hb 54 
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th Children tin b. © This was W 
Telelf, * :,. as fuß Pharaoh. Rad 1 ri ight X0 
25 n them in their juſt. rights and 

i doing this, ie ee ev 
An his Tubje&s, he m 110 moft pricy tour 
with bondag In Nlayety ; nay, 1 
Maren Weg Tilke 
ſe ee e fins Pharat ad, been 
5 "of, = fe! ww a0 fk. For theſe "God Was 
| 755 llyed to puniſh him, and gr by three i Bok, 
© Bicep 12 75 , and exciting bim ſo that be wout 
not let mem ug, nll at Tit he v is brought to a” fignal, 


WL 


8 25 
72 7 | 


* 


us, and cbndign : e not 2 punifhment 

; for 755 9 2 boos go, Which was not evil i. in 

Telelf, but a puniſhment for oppreſſing them before, and 

from "which ; oppreſſion God, as the $f of the uni- 

Vetſe, bad a LT] t to deliver chem. a 7 8 0 ty 'God may 
cenainly, with equal juſtice and proprie 

88 Inter f. for His fins, by hardening "heart: '6r 

- * firing him To that he gecfferile 725 en bbb owa 

death and Geffen. 28 he * to Lit or r deſtroy him 

other. ju igment ; 28, for inftance, lighten- 

TT, ſever, fl, any other n means, No cit Bt ariſe 

to any one b 79 25 s beaft being hardened, fave ro 

Pharaoh 25 his bo, who were before juſtly oomed to 

deflation for their oppreſſion and wickedncfs; not to 

the Iſraclites; who were God's peculiar people + becauſe 

God had determinedto bring them forth anddeliver them 

«« with a mighty hand, and with an outſtretched arm, and 

die with great kerribleneſs, notwithſtanding Pharaoh - 

refulal jo Jet wen go ; not 0 the reſt of the world, be- 


„N 24, vt LSD N . fi 34 Fw 3 


gs end den we Ae 444.4 bs — LS SL 
Thc were- con d as a body of men pecu 
favoured by: Almighty God, and ſo called his peculiar cular 
yet that — aßt wake for neceflity, by holding forth, God as 
partial ip favour of them. © God may certainly have a more par- 
ticular regard for one nation than another, and ſhow them pecu- 
lar fayours; while at the fame time he does more for every nation 
and peple thi Juftly deſerve, though perb5py he” does * 8 
molt for ſome one peculiar people. e eee ee 
ä Deuteronomy xxvi. 8. 


cauſe 


c 20% 
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Fays, „Bendel 1 willharden' the hearts IT 
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Lord doth 41 out before thee,” Their witked< 
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cauſe they were unconcerned lo it. 
ing Pharaoh” s heart, ot fticringhim 

« thing dee evil or- e in Half,” | 
ment upon Ph * e - 
nounced * e tak 1 5 n one 28 Was 13 8 
cient to l Fall 1 2 0 at ke is God, and that 
there is none like him in an N "Bod biaifelf 


faw . «the 4 5 le fired the 1000 25 bellevel the 
Lord and his ſervant Moſes . in the” next tent, 
Joſ. xi. 2% the Lord is ſaid to bave hardened the 
hearts of the Candanites, ſo a8 to 80 and fight Iſrael, 
and be deftroyed., This alſo as 2 juſt julgment for 
their fins: For the wickedneſs, of theſe nations the 


neſs is particularized : <* Every abominationtothe Lord 
ho abſch be he bateth'have they & done unto their gods, r 

' eyen their ſons und daughters they Have burtit in te 
17 fire to their gods. For this wiekedneſs and thefe 
2bominations, God ordets the Iſraclites, by the mouth 
of Mofes, thus: Thou ſhalt ſave alive nothing that 
« breatheth, büt thou ſhalt. utterly tele Lene that 
« they teach you not to do after all their arions, 
70 which, they have done unto their gods. After this, 
was it any more unjuſt or evil in God 10 bring abvut 
their nga ds by hardening them to go 890 iſffad 
to battle, that they might be ſo killed, than # Would 
have "been to kill them by a peſtilence, or any other 
thing? Or, can we reaſonably conclude, that uſe 
God thus juſtly appoints and bripgs-to puniſhmentwicked 
men for fome remarkable — that he conſe- 
quently appoints and orders every good and evil action 
of gfe man man whatever: ? The next text is, Gina by. 23 


1714 a! 80 50 0 168 nn 


, Fxodus 3 xiv. 1 7. wy Lao, e 31. 1 Deut. ix.” 4. 1 


* Lee A nene 
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where —_ 1 id that God ſent an evil ſpirit bets lit Ai. 
melech and ihe men of Sbechem. 3 Was * done 
25 4A 4 fl t theis _ fins, _ It was as. illgws;: 
| Th 22 9 to the three ſcore and ten ſons 
gol Jerubaal e and their.bload be Lid upon 
7 Abimclech, their brother which flew them, and we 

er the men of Sbechem which aided. him! in the killing of 
” his breihten“ . Accordingly it ĩs 1414, Thus God 
fende ed the wickedneſs of _Abimclech, "which be did 
# unto his {ater i in 120 his ſeventy bretbren. ; And 
. all the evil of the men Shechem did C God render on 
«their heads But does it follow. that Go _is- the 
Author and only cauſe of all, the myrders, Sc: th t have 
been, or are committed, becauſe be ſpmetimes Rirs up a 
firife berwixt very wicked men, not fit to live in the 
world, being murderers, robbers, grievous. opprefſors, 
or otherwiſe peſts of ſociety, and of conſequence juiily 
doomed to death, in ſuch a manner that FE of them 
ſhall be the cauſe of -anather's death, and. perh 5 {hall 
ſlometimes become mutu3] exccutioners of. a ſentence 
| =2þ upon them, in juſtice to the. reſt of mankind? 
Would at be any crime, 1m, or evil i in our Iegillators,. 
ta make la or pals à desee, that one murderer, cob-, 
ber, or other criminal, ſhould be oli iged to kill, exe- 
cute, ot otherwiſe puniſh another? Ty "if the legiſlators 
ſo ordered this, would it follow that they were the au- 
mars and only cauſes of every murder and every quarrel? 
Certainly not. Neither if God fo orders or degrees that 
one. criminal, or very wicked man, ſhall kill, defiray, - 

ox qtherwile [puniſh 'anviber, does it follow that he is 
the author and only cauſe of every murder and every 
quarrel betwixt men? ? The next text relates to the Sons 
of Eli, 1 Sam. ii. 25. They hearkened not to the 
voice of their father, becauſe the Lord would ſlay 
«« them; or, becauſe they were juſtly doomed tg death 
7 the great and crying fins which they, had been ky 
as will appear to * one who will read the whole 
chapter. : "The | ; IDE Pole ru nne A 


© » jeltes PR + fuages ix. 56, 77. 
— Chron» 
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2 Chron. xviii. He alſo was juſtly devoted to deftruc- 
tion for. his el becauſe he did evil in 25 
« fight of the Lord above all that were before him ® 
«« He went and ſerved Baal, and worſhipped him g. 
«« He reared up 75 975 tar of Baal in die houſe of Baal: 
« 2plifth he had br 4% "He unjuftly:deprived Nabotk 
of bis vineyard g, befid 125 many other crimes,” for all 
which My a heavy gment denounced again him: 
i becauls thou Ka "ag 1 60 to work ev Bod —— 

«« fight of the Lord, bet Il brig | 
t th ee, and will take away thy pt ofter * 1 Abt al all 
this, was it ng juſt and right in God to harden him, or 
fir him up to go to battle with an intention to cauſe 
bim to fall there? for though the Lord'be ſaid to ſemd 
a lying ſpirit into the mouths of his prophets to dece ive 
him, yet it can mean no more” than that he, by ſome. 
means or other, influenced him, or cauſed him to go. 
The whole narration is fo plainly allegorical, and em- 
belliſhed with figurative expreſſions, that it would, be 

uite inconfiftent” to take it in the literal ſenſe ;; it is 
therefore abſolutely neceſſary to underſtand the whole as 
2 parabolical repreſentation of this plain fact, * 
did, by ſome means, cauſe Ahab 40 go to battle 
be * te! there killed, as 4 juſt puniſhment 42 25 
great and ,manifold fins, This will appear to an one 
who reads the whole ſtory, which repreſents G | 
great ſovereign, with we hands, right and 1, and | 
cobſultin with a number of ſpirits, as counfelJors 12 
in the buf eſs, which ſpirits are repreſented, as debati 
and contriving one with another, and alſo a{vi/mg, G God 
how to proceed in the bufineſs, who ſeems ro a- 
vice. All this evidently demonſtrates the neceſſity of 
the paſſage being not taken or confirued literally and 
ftrily, but in ſome manner as before obſerved, :;.As. 
the remainder of the texts Taft cited may be eaſily un - 
der ſtood from what I have ſaid concerning theſe I haue 
treated of, I think it needleſs to ſay any more, and ſhall 
therefore proceed” to page 144 We gs Prickly. 


: * x Kings i 30. + King ank 3. 99 32. 
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' ſays, 
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— philoſopher 


Amos iv. 


— the reads y 
4 niſtered by him ſelf, overlooking ſecond cauſes.” The 
paſſages quoted to confirm this, are Pl. Iv. 9, 10, and 
104, 27-28, 29, 30. I never diſputed but that: every 
thing/in the inanimate world came 10 paſs by God's im- 
mediate appointment and operation, ales where free 
agents interfere, Without ihis, the greateft and moſt 
in the world cannot account for a 
Kone or any other thing falling to the earth, as obſcrved | 
inthe -ſecond-ſeftion, nat to mention a thouſand other 
inſtances in the material world ; neither ny but | 
that God can, when he pleaſes, and frequently does 
y: and ſupernaturally interfere in the care, 
direQion, and actions of the animate world, even thoſe 
of free agents ; a proper baſis or foundatiou 
of all prayer to Almighty God. But Dr, Priefiley adds 
(page 145) © what we call the common events _ 
5+ accidents of life, are all, in the language 2 | 
— the - expreſs appointment of God. To pr 
this, be quotes Exodus xxi. 13; Pfalm xvi. 138 we 
Mauhew x. 29; 18 U. » 7; Daniel ii. 20; 


of theſe texts, that all 3 


7 I ia hot ſaid in any 


os wins res of life are exprefoly ap 
| ſo. 654 


by God, but only that; they ſometimęs are 
can interfere in every event of man's life, 


and act as he pleaſes; , nay, God even does act in this 


manner in all caſes, unleſs where he leaves things to 


| Proverbs xvi. 33. 


the free agency and ſelf-determining power of ſome — 


being. As to the beſt text. Exodus xxi. 13, '« [fa . 


„ man lie not in wait, but God deliver him into his 
band; this plainly ſhows, that ſometimes man does 


Jay in wait, and kill another, without God's inter- 


Ference ; and alſo that ſometimes man does not lay in 


Wait, but God delivers another into his hand, moſt 


probably by e of puniſhment for ſome' great and 


* Dr. Priciley, bas here cited the wroog place, it ſhould be 
« whole 
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grievous fin by bim before committed, 28 in the_ex- 
»mple before-mentioned. So alfo in the ſecond texr;%s 
Palo xxl. 23, The lot is caſt Into the lap, but be 
«« whole diſpoling thereof is of the Lord it is - 
true the Lord can, if he pleaſes, wholly di ſpoſe of 6, 
lot when caft, but it is equally wit that he- de nor” 
always, interfers ; if he always dhl, any wien nes 
might at any time be diſcovered dy det; whejeawabe 
contrary. 15 vident from ſeveral parte of ſeriptue. 
When Saul ed Tons aye cr WONINEs” 
the cffender was, “ Saul faid unto the Lid God of 
„ Iſracl, give à perfect lot“. Likewiſe the Eleven 
Apollles, when going to make choice of a Twelfth by 
tot, ©* prayed and ſaid, thou Lord, whith knoweit.the | 
«« hearts of all men, ſhow whether of theſe two thou 

*«« haſt choſen +” and the Tot fell upon Matthias. If 
God always interfered in caſting lots; ſo mat the 
event chuld not poſſibly be otherwHe than it was cer. 
tainly reine to be, why were theſe prayers offered 
to God for a particular interferents, ten ti give a per- 
fect lot? The fame kind of res ſoning, compafed with 
other ſcriptures, will anſwer all the other texts. But, ſays 
Dr. Priefiley, ip: 146) the thoughts, and diſpoſnions of 
men, are alſo repreſented as being under the ſecret . 

« direction. of God, as Proverbs xx1. 1, The kings 
heart is in the hand of the Lord as the riversof water. 

« He turneth it whitherſoever he wil Very true, 
whenever he pleaſes to interfere, he turns it Whiher- 
ſoever be will. God's "abſolute will is irrefftible, 
u hen he pleaſes; conſequently, if he wills not 10 inter- 
meddle with the king's heart,” which” be certainly 

can do, then the king does every. thing within his 
power as he himſelf pleafes, according to his power of 
1 apo jr” _ 1 e a 

« ſays Dr. Prieſtley, (page 146) are after fpoken of as 

" he inſtruments of Divine Providence.” As Pſalms 
xvii. 13, “ Ariſe, O Lord, deliver my foul from the 

4 wicked, which is thy ſword.” Very true, as before '- 
obſerved, they are often and juſtly uſed to execute Gods 


— 


® x Sam. 3iv* 47. + Adds i, 24. 
ES I en 25 aveng- 
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avenging aa other wicked men and grieve * 
ous offenders. But pray, why may not the Almighty 
uſe a wicked man 25 Word to execute his yengeance 
upon another, with as much juſtice and propriety, as he 
may uſe the peſtilence or any other judgment? * | 
will alſo ſerye as Py, to 155 x. Len 
Dr Frieſtley obſerves, (page 1 47) the Tubſer-. 
6 Fieney of the proud Kin a to the debpns' of 
Divine Providence. e fad God fas, Iwill 
*4 ſend him againſt an hypocritical nation; and againſt 
due one of my, Wrath. Thus the King of Af- 
ſytiay a proud, wicked man, was influenced and cauſed 


by God, to execute bis juſt and righteous judgment 
upon an bypocritical nation, the people 10 God's wrath, 


2- 1 and n people. a e fame holds 
5 Las by De, Prieffley 
— * 2 conqueror uſed as an inftru- 
ment in to execute hig right eous jadg- 
ments upon ka tions and kingdoms. Upon the' 
whole, it may be that we never find God per- 
feeuting; puniſhing, and deſtroy ing righteous natic.us, 
ot righteous: individuals, but affifl ing, encouraging, a d 
protecting them, whilft be is Agar, recorded in the 
ä to have puniſhed and utterly deftroyed wicket 
and-wngighteous nations. and individuals from off the 
face of-1the. eth: And this he does by what inftru- 
ments he-pleaſes, witbout being neceſſitated to act juſt 
in that preciſe manner be does act, and without being 
the author —— cauſe of all evil actions whatever, 
even ſuch as are ſometimes done by wicked men againft 
the moſt righteous, or without. being the immediate 
EINE of evil in EY. ſenſe of the words. 
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-becauſe ſays he, “ all things paſt,” ſent, and to 
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as Lleliete neither of r Teas” 
not perceiye that T have any thing wo do witty" 
3 1 nor 7 8 follow Dre. 
Prieſtley, confidering '** in t 2 and im 
66 what they differ.” Lita for ir pk er this” 
remark, viz. That the principal difference which I can 
ſee, conſiſts in this: The Calviniſts maintain the future 
happineſs or miſery of all men, without exception; to be 
fore-knoun and appointed by God, fo that the decree” 
and appointment cannot poſſib be reverſed, nor | 
otherwiſe than it is abſolutely and certainly determined 
and appointed to be; whereas the Philoſophical-Ne- 
ceſſarian carries this to a greater extent, and maintains, 
that not only the future bappineſs or mĩſery of all men, 
but every other action and event in the univerſe, which 
ever has come to paſs, does come” to paſs, or ever wilt | 
come to paſs, could not poſſibly be otherwiſe, Des * 1 
Prieſtley fays, (page 96) ** no action or event” could 
* poſſibly be AL than it has been, is; or is to 
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come, arg preciſely what the author of nature intended 
„them. Both theſe doctrines appear to me directiy 
contrary to reaſon, and alſo to ſcripture. The Calvi- 
niftic Doctrine, which is a part of the doctrine of uni- 
verſal neceſſity, is contrary to many texts, and par- 
ticulam to this, “ as 1 live, ſaith the Lord, I have no 
« pleaſure in the death of the wicked, but that the 
© wicked tum from bis way and live,” 8 22 God 
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is ſo far from having appointed 2 abſolutely decreed 
thedeath, deſtruction, and miſery of the wicked, that 
he takes a ſolemn oath, nyt Pre, that he has no 
aſure thertin; He ſays, © that his pleaſute is thar 
ſbould return from his ways and lire. He wiſhes 
and, deſires this, he had rather it was fo, and accordingly 
he earneſt exhory them 3 2 * 
c« your evil Ways; for why w 12 
and merciful God would — —.— thus — — 
- men, by exhorting them to do what he ſore-xne they 
would not do, and had . things ſo that they 
neither chu gor would do as they wete exhorted to 
do On the contrary, if Prod were abſolutely appointed 
neceffitated to do what they wete exhorted>to do, 
and could not poſſibly do otherwiſe, to what purpoſe 
did he ſo 8 exbort them? It is seknouledged in 
dect by Dr. Plickttey himſelf, that the neceſſarian 
dodtine, friftly ſpeaking, is not contained in the holy 
ſcriptures, and #1] if it was not ſo acknowledged, 
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ulmoſt every or tefttfies the fame. Upon the whole, 
aid 


what I have Ll hope will prove ſufficient to eftabliſh: 
mans free agency and power of ſelſ. determination, to, 
Gear. A good and juſt God from being the author and; 


ripe of Philbſophical Neceſfity as maintained 1 
8 from the 7 ſoundation, | . 
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88 -caulc of fiy and evil; and alſo to overturn the- 
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rattan. 23. dan. 17. 
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